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r ] SNHE St. James’s Conference opened, as every- 
body expected, with Greeks and Turks each as 
bold as brass. The Greeks’ story of their 

powerful army and their capacity, with a trifle of 

financial help, to uphold the Treaty in its integrity 
was, of course, not to be taken seriously. The Turkish 
demands set out in full, look extravagant enough. 

Some of them, nevertheless, are reasonable, and, though 

at the time of writing it is impossible to say what the 

Supreme Council will do, it does not seem unlikely 

that concessions on each side may produce a workable 

settlement. Turkey does not claim the Arab lands 
nor Armenia, and the territorial difficulty is, therefore, 
confined to ‘Smryna and Thrace. Common sense 
as well as justice requires that a great part of the 

Smyrna hinterland should be restored to the Turks, 

but as for the town and suburbs, there ought clearly 

to be a régime which both safeguards the Greeks and 
provides an “ open door” for the trade of all the world. 

Turkey can hardly imagine that she will get her 1913 

position in Europe; few of her warmest backers would 

give her anything beyond the Enos-Midia line. As 
regards the non-territorial clauses, she is clearly entitled 
to manage her own internal affairs, subject to a reason- 
able degree of foreign control. The Treaty gives the 
Powers an unwarrantable position. As for the Straits, 
the proposals for freedom of navigation, demilitarisation, 
and their control by an International Commission, 
are proper enough. The control given by the Treaty 
to France and Italy and ourselves is neither proper, 
nor could it be durable. If, then, the Supreme Council 
can command sufficient wisdom and moderation to 
make concessions and exert pressure at the right points, 


there is hope of peace. But no agreement come to 
at St. James’s Palace will be worth much, if it is merely 
a patched up affair between Greece and Turkey, which 
still leaves the three great Powers pursuing their own 
separate and more or less sordid ends behind the scene. 


* * a 


The forthcoming conference with the Germans will 
be a very much more serious matter. For the Treaty of 
Versailles is unlike the Treaty of Sévresin that, although 
it is quite as surely destined to revision in the long run, 
it still remains for France a sacred symbol of victory 
to be maintained in its integrity at every cost. There 
is therefore very little scope for compromise; and an 
extremely critical situation is certain to arise. For there 
is no possibility of Germany accepting the Paris agree- 
ment on reparations. Even if it were a practicable 
scheme—which everyone outside France knows that 
it is not—the German representatives could not agree 
to it without ipso facto losing their authority to agree 
to anything whatever on behalf of their countrymen. 
M. Briand is in a similar but worse position. He can 
scarcely yield an iota without having to face a practical 
certainty of defeat in the Chamber on his return to 
Paris. Mr. Lloyd George indeed is the only one of the 
leading negotiators who will have anything like a free 
hand and very much depends upon what he can do to 
find a formula which will prevent a calamitous breaking 
off of negotiations. There is no man cleverer than he 
at devising pacificatory formule, when he wants to 
—as undoubtedly he does in the present instance—but 
the difficulties seem almost insuperable. For it is no 
secret that a very strong party, perhaps the strongest, 
in France actually desires these negotiations to fail, 
so that the “‘ sanctions’ may be put into force at once. 
The French army is stated to be “ready to march” 
—that is, to occupy the main industrial area of Germany, 
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with a view to completing the economic ruin of German 
industry. And to prevent this disaster Mr. Lloyd 
George will probably be obliged to make it clear that 
such action would lead to a final rupture of Franco- 
British relations. 

* * * 

Another nail has now been driven into the coffin 
of our Parliamentary liberties by that assiduous under- 
taker’s assistant, Mr. Bonar Law. He was asked 
whether an Estimate for the expenditure in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine would be submitted to the House 
of Commons, and whether he could give an assurance 
that “no new permanent commitments would be 
entered into until the House had endorsed such Esti- 
mates.” The answer was that “we are at present 
administering the country, and obviously, we cannot 
refrain from doing what is necessary until the House 
has passed the Estimates.” In other words, the 
Government will spend what it chooses and afterwards 
hand the bill to Parliament to meet. Pressed on 
another point—the right of the House to have the 
Mesopotamia mandate submitted for its approval, 
Mr. Bonar Law, with some reluctance apparently, 
admitted this right, though, of course, the Government 
alone could settle the terms; the function of Parlia- 
ment would be confined to accepting or refusing the 
mandate as drawn up. So in Mesopotamia the British 
people will pay for something which they have given 
no evidence of wanting, and which the Arabs have 
given very strong evidence of not wanting. It will 
be a splendid toy for Mr. Churchill to play with, helped 
by his friend at the War Office, who is at present main- 
taining in that country 17,000 British and 87,000 Indian 
fighting men and a total ration-strength of 220,000. 
The League of Nations will, of course, see that Mr. 
Churhcill behaves nicely, while Mr. Lloyd George, 
with hearty assistance from Paris, will see that the 
League behaves nicely. It is an interesting, if unex- 
pected, development of democracy. 


* * * 


The Select Committee which was appointed to report 
upon the adequacy of the salaries of Members of Parlia- 
ment has not shown very much courage. The evidence, 
published this week, shows perfectly clearly that mem- 
bers who on entering Parliament are obliged to abandon 
their usual means of earning a livelihood, can hardly 
exist in decency, let alone comfort, on £400 a year. 
One of the results is that a great, and most regrettable, 
premium is put upon the selection of Trade Union 
officials (who will not have to surrender their Trade 
Union salaries) for Labour candidatures. The Select 
Committee seems to have recognised all this and yet 
failed to propose any increase of salary. It merely 
recommends free railway passes and free postage. 
The former would, of course, be in many cases a quite 
substantial concession. The late Chairman of the 
Labour Party, for instance, stated in evidence that 
bare travelling between London and his constituency 
(West Fife) cost him no less than £186 a year. But 
it is obvious that something more is needed. If £400 
was a proper figure before the war, £800 a year to-day 
would certainly not be excessive. Members of Parlia- 
ment* are quite rightly a little diffident about voting 
themselves increased salaries at a moment when the 
need for public economy is so great. But in such a 








matter diffidence is only another word for injustice 
as far as members without private means are con- 
cerned. It cannot be for the benefit of the country 
that such members should live in a state of constant 
and unavoidable financial embarrassment, not to say 
actual privation. 

* * * 

It was a foregone conclusion that the Labour Con- 
ference this week would decide against any measure 
of direct action in support of the unemployment pro- 
gramme which it has been endeavouring to persuade 
the Government to accept. It was obvious even to 
the direct actionists that for such a purpose their pet 
weapon is not suitable. On the other hand, it is fairly 
clear that, as long as the present Government remains 
in power, there is no chance that political agitation 
will produce any appreciable effect. The only kind 
of direct action that is worth talking about at all is 
action designed, not to persuade the Government to 
accept a particular measure to which it is known to 
be fundamentally opposed, but to bring about an appeal 
to the country with a view to the substitution of a 
different Government. But then the election would be 
fought on the very issue which Mr. Lloyd George 
most desires. So the dilemma is complete; and the 
sense of temporary helplessness which it produces is 
making the position none to easy for the “ consti- 
tutionalist ’’ leaders. Dr. MacNamara’s statement this 
week on the finance of the new Unemployment Bill 
indicates that he is prepared to look for a continuance 
of unemployment on something like the present scale 
—although, of course, with seasonal fiuctuations—for 
a considerable period ahead. The effects of this un- 
employment on the standard of life of the workers 
will, of necessity, become steadily worse as other means 
of subsistence are exhausted, and the workers are 
driven back wholly on the unemployment dole. We 
discuss the question more fully elsewhere. 

* * * 


The Government has now definitely declared its 
intention of bringing the financial control of the coal 
industry to an end on March 31st, the date upon which 
the temporary wage agreement arrived at last autumn, 
after the national strike, automatically terminates. 
It appears that the main object of this declaration 
is to force the hands of the miners’ and coalowners’ 
representatives, who will be placed in a very awkward 
position if financial decontrol is brought about before 
they have agreed upon some arrangement for the future 
organisation of the industry. Decontrol would bring 
to an end the “ profits pool” out of which wages are 
at present equalised over the various coalfields, and 
would also remove the Government guarantee of 
standard profits to coalowners in areas in which the 
mines are now losing money heavily. This announce- 
ment therefore, it is assumed, will oblige the miners 
and the mineowners to devise means of putting the 
industry on a workable financial footing—an object 
which both owners and Government believe involves 
substantial reductions in wages. 

* * a 


It is by no means certain that this assumption 1s 
correct; for the national conference of the Miners 
Federation this week resulted in a definite widening 
of the breach which had already arisen between them 
and the coalowners in the course of the negotiations. 
The miners want an incorporation of percentage 
advances in district standards, and the payment of 
the existing war and Sankey wages as flat-rate additions 
to these standards. They also hold that all future 
wage advances should be on a flat-rate basis. The 
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owners are not prepared to agree to any of these 
demands, and desire to revert to a system of district 
wages and percentage advances on district standards. 
It seems impossible that agreement can be arrived 
at by the end of March; and it is hardly credible that 
the Government will really carry through its proposal 
to decontrol the industry then, if agreement has not 
been reached. For the immediate result would be 
the closing down of very large numbers of pits in all 
parts of the country and utter chaos in the industry 
as a whole. Probably further time will be granted 
and another effort made, with the Government's par- 
ticipation, to reach an agreed settlement. 


* * * 


The big guns of “ business” have been booming 
away during the past week in an effort to destroy the 
effect of the Colwyn Report on the agreements between 
the Railways and the State; and it is now reported 
that Sir Eric Geddes is about to make substantial 
concessions in the House of Commons to the railway 
interests. We do not know what these concessions 
will be; but the Colwyn Report makes it clear that 
thanks to the peculiar conditions under which railway 
control was exercised during the war, the railway 
companies have succeeded in fastening upon the public 
liabilities which, even on the reading of the agreements 
most favourable to the State, it is impossible to justify 
on any ground of equity. It is now being contended 
that these agreements must’ be honoured and inter- 
preted as the railway companies would like them to 
be interpreted, because any departure from them would 
be an outrage upon the rights of property. This view 
certainly ignores the fact that the es a Committee 
to which railway administration was entrusted during 
the war actually consisted of the General Managers 
from the principal companies, and that it was this 
system which resulted in the companies securing, 
in respect of arrears of maintenance, repairs, and so 
on, unduly favourable terms. But it is difficult to 
set right now a situation which has developed as a 
result of a short-sighted policy which ought never 
to have been pursued. We do not believe, however, 
that the country is prepared on any excuse to see 
many million pounds to which the railway companies 
have no moral right, paid away to them at the tax- 
payers’ expense. The Government can, perhaps, find 
a way out of the difficulty by means of its favourite 
policy of drift—leaving the next Parliament to settle 
the matter once and for all by nationalising the railway 
system. 

* * * 

The outlook in the building industry has again 
me worse. The employers have now come to an 
agreement with the Government, which, with their 
aid, is proposing to press forward with its amended 
scheme for dilution. The employers are reported to 
have the intention of demanding at the same time 
the general introduction of payment by results—to 
which the building trades have always been most 
strongly opposed. But unless the Government intend 
to take effective measures for the erection of a much 
er number of houses than is now in immediate 
contemplation, we do not see how they can possibly 
hope to absorb into the building industry any large 
number of fresh workers, whether ex-Service men or 
not. Even now there are not more than two trades 
in the industry in which there is any serious shortage 
of labour, and the shortage in these cases could be far 
more than made up out of the semi-skilled labourers 
ady in the industry, who are at present unemployed. 
The oft-repeated suggestion of the Government that 
the building Trade Unions are preventing the employ- 
ment of many thousands of workers who might find 
jobs in the building industry does not appear to have 
any foundation at all in fact. On the other hand, it 








is quite possible that the Government will succeed 
m stopping house building altogether by bringing 
about a national dispute in the industry, and that 
this opportunity will be taken by the employers for an 
— to lower wages and introduce payment by 
results. 


* » * 


The attack which employers in a number of industries 
have been making upon the Trade Boards has come 
to a head this week in the demand of the Flax employers 
for the abolition of the Board which at present regulates 
the wages of their workers. Employers in all these 
lower-paid trades are bringing forward the old argument 
that the fixing of minimum rates of wages hampers 
them in trade competition with foreign producers. 
It is universally recognised that the Trade Boards 
have throughout their existence, and especially during 
the war period, pursued a very conservative policy 
in fixing wage rates, and have always had regard to 
the ability to pay of the least favourably situated 
sections of the industries with which they have been 
dealing. Trade Board wages in practically all cases 
have lagged very much behind the rise in the cost of 
living, and, where the workers have been at all strongly 
organised, they have often succeeded in getting, by 
direct agreement, wages considerably higher than those 
laid down by the Boards. In face of these facts, the 
demand for the abolition of the Boards amounts to a 
demand for a return to the old conditions of sweating 
which the Trade Boards Act was especially designed 
to remedy. The principle underlying the Act is that 
no industry has a right to exist unless it is prepared 
tp pay a living wage to those whom it employs. We 
cannot believe that public opinion, which a 
the Government to introduce Trade Board legislation 
in 1909 will allow the present attempt to reintroduce 
the “ sweat-shop” to succeed. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The alternatives in 
Ireland, according to Sir Hamar Greenwood, are to 
surrender to Sinn Fein or keep on fighting. Apparently 
it did not occur to the Coalitionists who cheered Sir 
Hamar Greenwood’s declaration, “I am for fighting,” 
that what they acclaim as a virtue in themselves they 
denounce as an unpardonable sin on the part of their 
opponents. The Chief Secretary would like the world 
to believe that his decision to continue the struggle 
upon the plane of force was imposed upon him by the 
refusal of Sinn Fein to listen to reason. He forgets that 
not so many weeks ago his Government were negotiating 
with the men whom he now describes as “ assassins.’ 
Was it the fault of Sinn Fein that these discussions 
broke down? Mr. Lloyd —— does not deny that 
he and his colleagues destroyed all hope of agreement by 
insisting, after Sinn Fein had accepted the principle of a 
truce, that the truce could not begin till all arms were 
surrendered. In Ireland this proviso was universally 
regarded as a proof that peace proposals from Downing 
Street are no more than a trap. The moderates have 
been tricked as unscrupulously as the extremists. 
Vague suggestions of generous terms are continually 
thrown out, but those who seek to have these embodied 
in concrete offers gain nothing but equivocations and 
rebuffs. The Partition Act as it is, or a still more 
drastic application of Prussianism, remains the last 
word of the Coalition on Irish policy. Calmly ignoring 
the unanimous rejection of the measure in principle and 
detail by Constitutional Nationalists and Southern 
Tories, by Dominion Leaguers and the Catholic Hier- 
archy, Sir Hamar Greenwood justifies the use of force 
to the uttermost against Sinn Fein on the ground that 
it is only the terror exercised by the gunmen that 
prevents nine-tenths of the Irish people from acclaiming 
him as the liberator who has carried to a triumphant 
conclusion the task which Gladstone failed to accom- 
. 
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plish. When rubbish of this kind passes as wisdom 
in the House of Commons, is it to be wondered that 
affairs in Ireland are drifting towards even greater 
disaster ? 

* Ss * 

PouiTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—First blood in the 
by-elections having been drawn by the Coalition, the 
Prime Minister’s coterie are again beginning to specu- 

late on their chances of success in the event of a dissolution. 
I would advise them to suspend their calculations till the 
series has run its course. As for the rather slipshod 
suggestion that what we are now witnessing is a General Election 
in miniature, I would point out that in at least one aspect the 
phrase is misleading. In a General Election there can be no 
discrimination as to the seats to be put to the test. All alike, 
whether good, bad or indifferent, are thrown into the scales. 
On the other hand, of the half-dozen constituencies comprised 
in the present group of contests, all but two (Penistone and 
Woolwich) were picked out for the purpose by the Government. 
From the outset the expectation of Ministers has been that 
every seat thus vacated by their own action would be held. 
i * * * 

Here, of course, there is still room for miscalculation—as in 
Cardiganshire, where it was the confident belief of the Lloyd 
George wirepullers that Liberalism was so absolutely in the 
pocket of Downing Street that Captain Evans’s return would 
not be so much as challenged. Ii the Prime Minister could have 
foreseen that nearly 11,000 Liberal votes would be cast against 
his personal nominee in this Welsh key constituency the peerage 
lists, I imagine, would still have remained unadorned by the 
serrated consonants of Ystwyth. I am told by my Welsh 
friends that the thing about Cardiganshire that will count 
throughout the rest of Wales is the remarkable fidelity with 
which the distribution of the Liberal vote between the rival 
candidates reproduced the two-thirds anti-Coalition majority 
on the local Liberal organisation. 

* * * 

Such is the state of feeling between the two sections of the 
Coalition at the moment that if the Dudley election were to go 
wrong and Kirkcaldy to go right (Kirkcaldy, by the way, being 
a veritable masterpiece in the art of manipulative and long- 
prepared selection) it would be as difficult for the Coalition 
Liberals to repress their satisfaction (in one case as in the other) 
as for the Unionists to refrain from suspicions of trickery. 
Personally, I think the Unionist attitude in this respect too 
flattering to the Prime Minister’s influence. If at Dudley, or 
Woolwich, or indeed anywhere else, the Liberal electors vote 
Labour or Liberal, rather than Coalition Unionist (just as Union- 
ists frequently vote Unionist rather than Coalition Liberal) 
it is certainly none of Mr. Lloyd George’s doing. Indeed, I 
believe the experts in such matters estimate the number of 
his so-called Liberal supporters throughout the country at not 
more than one-tenth of the total Liberal electorate. 

* * * 

Apart, however, from the simple-minded Captain Guest, no 
Coalition Liberal, least of all Mr. Lloyd George, would be likely 
to ask for an acquittal on so damaging a plea. On the contrary, 
it is the Prime Minister’s cue just now to provoke rather than 
allay the suspicions of his Unionist allies, in whose affection he 
very wisely places less trust than in their sense of self-interest. 
In this connection I observe without surprise that the equili- 
brist’s interpreters have been heavily underlining this tactical 
tendency of late—in particular, by directing the attention of 
the more troublesome of the Unionist grumblers to the significant 
responsiveness of the Wee Frees, and even the Labour Party, 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s occasional deviations from the usual 
Coalition claptrap. I should have thought the trick too stale 
for effective repetition, especially with so open a display of 
mock-connivance as it generally receives from the Opposition 
side. But Mr. Lloyd George, I find, has not studied the mentality 
of his Unionists in vain. 

* * * 


What purpose, one wonders, is to be served by the persistent 
assertion, apparently inspired officially, that there is no difference 
of opinion between Lord Milner and the Cabinet on the Egyptian 
question? I suppose the statement is technically true—in 
the sense, that is, in which it would have been true to say, when 
the late Mr. Chamberlain left the Balfour Cabinet eighteen years 
ago to pursue his fiscal crusade, that there was then no difference 
between him and what remained of the Cabinet. As Mr. Cham- 
berlain on that occasion came out to fight for his policy, so Lord 
Milner to-day, I understand, has come out to fight for his. 





KENNEDY AND MURPHY 


N one respect the issue as to reprisals in Ireland 
I has been greatly simplified during the past few 
weeks. It is no longer necessary to devote much 
time or space to discussing whether any particular 
outrage perpetrated by forces of the Crown actually 
occurred as alleged. The debate in the House of 
Commons on Monday showed that the time for discussion 
of that sort is past. Lord Robert Cecil quoted a dozen 
definite cases of cold-blooded robbery and cold-blooded 
murder committed by the Black-and-Tans, and neither 
of the Government spokesmen thought it worth while to 
deny the truth of the allegations, or even to refer to 
them. This or that particular charge may be untrue, 
but as to the general nature of reprisals there is no 
longer any serious dispute. Every day houses and shops 
are being looted for the private benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s forces. Every day innocent men—that 
is to say, men who are not even charged with any sort of 
offence—are being seized and beaten and informally 
executed. The case of Kennedy and Murphy quoted 
by Mr. Devlin, and later by Mr. Asquith, is typical of 
scores. These two young men, it is stated, had never 
taken any interest in any kind of political movement. 
They were arrested in a general round-up as they were 
coming out of a Dublin theatre. After being examined 
at the Castle they were soon released, and as it was past 
curfew hour were given an escort to see them safely 
home. The escort—believing perhaps that they were 
carrying out the wishes of their superiors—took the men 
to a quiet spot and shot them. Kennedy was killed 
instantly ; Murphy lived long enough to make an 
affidavit. Such things, as everyone who has taken 
any interest in the matter knows, are happening all over 
Ireland. The only allegation against the Black-and- 
Tans which the Chief Secretary denied on Monday with 
any heat—and for which indeed there appears to be no 
substantial evidence—was that of sexual outrages 
against women. 

The virtual admission by the Government of all the 
rest of the charges, shameful and humiliating as it is, 
represents undoubtedly a definite step forward towards 
the consummation of the Irish tragedy. It was in 
these columns that the Government was first charged 
with having deliberately adopted the policy of reprisals. 
On October 2nd last we wrote : 

We wish to make it clear that the charge we are bringing 
is a quite specific one. We understand, on authority which 
we find it impossible to doubt, that the policy of meeting 
outrage by outrage, of exacting an eye for an eye, or better 
still two eyes for an eye, was deliberately considered and 
deliberately decided upon in Downing Street some four 
months ago. 

We quote this passage—which was given a wider 
publicity by reproduction in the Times on the following 
day—because it is curious and instructive to remember 
with what almost universal incredulity it was received, 
especially in the House of Commons. Now, only four 
and a half months later, there is, we suppose, no member 
of that assembly who would even think of questioning 
its substantial accuracy. So far have we moved. 
Whether the Government have or have not adopted 
in Ireland a policy of pure terrorism is no longer an 
open question. The essential facts are not denied. 
The issue lies between those who approve of terrorism 
and those who do not. The latter are clearly in 4 
minority, but most thankfully we may record that it is 
a growing minority. Many supporters of the Govern- 
ment, especially, as might be expected, among the 
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older and more conservative of the Conservatives, 
are realising that it is nothing less than the honour of 
Great Britain that is at stake in this matter, and that 
the policy of meeting crime with crime cannot by any 
means be justified on grounds either of principle or 
even of sheer expediency. The issue, we repeat, is 
now sufficiently clear, and we rather regret that so 
much effort should still be devoted to disputes regarding 
the precise truth of particular allegations. For such 
disputes, by diverting attention from the main issue, 
merely play into the hands of the terrorists. 

Equally we regret the seriousness with which 
Opposition Members treat the accusation that they 
condemn murders on one side without sufficiently 
condemning those on the other. No member of the 
Government ever fails in any speech to make this 
point, and no critic of the Government ever seems to 
fail to “ rise’’ to the charge. Yet manifestly it is an 
argument entirely without substance. It is mere cant; 
and it is time that the apologists of the Government 
were forced to abandon it. For our part we say 
frankly that we do not and cannot in existing cir- 
cumstances morally condemn the actions of the Irish 
Republican Army. Whatever horror we may have felt, 
and did feel, concerning such events as the murder of 
the fourteen British officers in their beds in Dublin in 
November, the proceedings’ of our Black-and-Tans 
have deprived us of the right to express it. ‘‘ Twenty- 
eight murders,” said Sir Hamar Greenwood on Monday, 
“preceded the burning of these villages [in County Clare] 
. . . let us have some tears for the twenty-eight soldiers 
and policemen who have been brutally murdered.” 
“Brutally murdered” is an absurdly inappropriate 
phrase to describe casuaities occurring in. direct conflict 
between two armed forces, even in a civil war. But 
that is only by the way. The point is that in speaking 
of “tears ”’ the Chief Secretary wholly misrepresents 
or misapprehends the real issue. It is not a question 
of tears. Many of us have friends or relatives who 
have recently been killed or injured in Ireland, and 
naturally we may weep for them more than we can 
for any dead Irishman. But such emotions have 
nothing to do with the matter. For one set of “ crimes ”’ 
Englishmen are directly responsible, for the other set 
they are not. To condemn the crimes of Sinn Fein is 
scarcely more than mere futile abuse of our declared 
enemies ; to condemn the crimes committed by forces 
of the Crown is an imperative duty. There can be no 
comparison between the two cases. To compare them 
at all is a stale debating trick which should have been 
frankly met and exposed long ago. To express moral 
indignation concerning the killing of armed soldiers 
and police, after reading the details of the case of 
Kennedy and Murphy, would imply a degree of blind 
self-righteousness of which we trust few Englishmen 
are capable. Whatever we may feel about the violent 
acts committed by Sinn Feiners, we had better, in 
view of what our Black-and-Tans are doing, keep 
it to ourselves. 

Another piece of cant of which we have heard much 
too much, especially from the Prime Minister, is the 
Suggestion that “ reprisals"’ are the outcome of hot- 
blooded human nature. With a few exceptions they 
are nothing of the kind. In the main they are the 
expression of a perfectly cold-blooded political caleu- 
lation. They are invented in Downing Street and they 
are directed from the Irish Office. Mr. Lloyd George's 
Welsh blood may boil, or it may not, when he hears that 
an “Auxiliary Cadet” has been killed in conflict with 








the I.R.A. It is not easy to suppose that it boils very 
hard. But, at any rate, if it boils to such an extent 
as to lead to his condoning such deeds as the murder 
of Murphy and Kennedy, he can scarcely be regarded 
as fit to hold the office of Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. This talk about “hot blood” is in many 
respects the most despicable feature of the whole 
business. 

The important thing at all events is for the British 
public to cut through all the cant and the polemics, 
on one side or the other, and to face the crude facts. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar Greenwood are 
hoping and expecting to crush Sinn Fein by terrorism. 
A characteristic feature of organised terrorism is that 
the innocent should suffer equally with the guilty. 
That is at once the practical justification and the moral 
condemnation of such a policy. If a consciousness of 
innocence is allowed to produce a consciousness of 
security three quarters of the effect of terrorism is 
gone—indeed, it is no longer terrorism. The suffering 
and death inflicted on the innocent is not an accidental 
but an essential factor in the process. It quadruples 
the pressure. Terrorism has thus two results. It 
drives every man of spirit, however moderate his 
real opinions may be, into the ranks of the extremists, 
and it breaks the resistance of all the rest. Employed 
against people with as much native obstinacy as 
the English possess, it would almost certainly fail ; 
employed against the Irish it may possibly—in a 
certain sense—succeed. And it is upon that possibility 
that the Government is gambling. There is not the 
slightest doubt but that the so-called “Sinn Fein 
murder gang’’—in other words the Irish Republican 
Army—now comprises the flower of the youth of Ireland. 
Tragically mistaken they may be in their intense 
nationalism and in the means by which they express 
their faith, but they are the picked men of one of the 
finest and most talented races in the world. They 
expect to die, and the question ever on their lips is, 
“Did he die game” ? and ever in their hearts is “ Can 
we die game”? Every day their ranks are being 
recruited from the brothers of the Kennedys and the 
Murphys. They are fighting not for an Act of Parlia- 
ment but for an ideal. A policy of justice and generosity 
would make a settlement possible to-morrow, but 
failing that they will die. And we, the English, are 
trying to strike at them by burning their mothers’ 
homes. A great many of General Macready’s and 
General Tudor’s men are known to be heartily sick of 
such dirty work. And lest they should be further 
discouraged from ill-doing, twenty-six men dismissed 
by their own Commanding Officer have to be hastily 
reinstated and the Commanding Officer allowed to resign ! 

Reprisals, as we have said, may “ succeed.”” So far 
they have led to an immense increase of outrages and 
casualties on both sides. But there are limits to 
the endurance even of a desperate nationalist “ army.” 
The British forces possess an overwhelming superiority 
of mechanical equipment, and when the summer comes 
they will be able systematically to hunt down the rebel 
bands with aeroplanes. In a certain sense Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s optimism is not groundless. Already the 
mechanism of the I.R.A. has largely been destroyed. 
An organised campaign is degenerating into a chaos 
of un-co-ordinated guerilla attacks. Beyond question, 
“ England” will win; it is only, as Mr. Bonar Law 
said on Monday, a question of time. We cannot fail 
to crush a nation of about three million people if we 
put out our strength. And then what? Ireland will 
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be “ pacified "—and more unpacifiable than ever before 
in her history. If the Sinn Feiners had any solid 
political common sense—of which they have never given 
a sign—they would work the new Act’; which, inadequate 
as it is, gives them an opportunity, if they had but a 
little patience, of gaining an almost impregnable 
position for the demand of what further concessions 
they will. It is true that they cannot get—from the 
British Parliament—a united Ireland. No British 
Government, whether Labour or Liberal, can ever 
undo the partition which the 1920 Act has brought 
about. The issue of unity is a matter which Irish- 
men, whether by force or by negotiation, will have in 
future to settle for themselves. In point of fact, force 
is out of the question. The South is never likely to 
challenge the North to a trial by battle. But it will 
be amply provided with other weapons once it has 
secured a Parliament of its own with full financial 
autonomy. It is safe to predict that within ten years 
Ireland in all essentials will be a “ Dominion.” And 
the most tragic aspect of the present struggle is the 
fact that the suffering it involves is all needless. The 
ultimate result is not really in doubt ; the only practical 
question is as to the number of lives that are to be 
lost and the extent to which the honour of Great 
Britain is to be besmirched in the process of reaching 
the inevitable. 


CRAZY IMPERIALISM 


T is no exaggeration to say that the Milner Report 
on Egypt, whieh the Government has at last con- 
sented to make public, is a document of world-wide 

importance. It is important not merely for its able sum- 
ming up of the situation, its frank confession of our blunders 
in Egypt, its generous anxiety to repair those blunders 
and its practical proposals for a new order. All that 
might seem to the man in the street to be no more than a 
domestic affair between Whitehall and Cairo. But in 
point of fact this Report shows the British Empire at the 
cross-roads. Already there is centring around it a struggle 
between the old imperialism of the nineteenth century 
and the larger ideal of a world of free nations. And it is 
a curious irony that the man, who was known twenty years 
ago as the arch-priest of the old cult, is now the protaganist 
of liberty ; whilst his one time Liberal opponents are the 
champions of British domination. 

The actual proposals of the Milner Mission do not, of 
course, satisfy the full demands of Egypt. The Egyptians 
are ready to accept a Treaty with us, which will give them 
complete self-government under a constitutional monarchy, 
whilst safeguarding our special interests and the interests 
of the debt-holders. They are willing to bind themselves 
to us in a close alliance, to allow us to maintain troops in 
Egypt, and to recognise us as the protectors of the legal 
rights of foreign communities. But on some of these points, 
as set out in detail, they make reservations. They object 
that the proposed limitations on Egypt’s status in treaty 
making with external Powers are too strict, that we retain 
too great a control in financial and judicial affairs. They 
claim effective sovereignty over the Sudan; and, above 
all, they require the formal abolition of our Protectorate. 
Those reservations, it must be admitted, are not surprising. 
Any Egyptian student can make a case for them out of 
the pronouncements of a succession of British statesmen 
and administrators. We, on our side, can doubtless make 
a case against some at least, if not all, of them. But all 
this is, in the words of Lord Milner’s Memorandum, a matter 
for ‘‘ further negotiations between accredited representatives 
of the British and Egyptian Governments.” It does not 
follow because the Milner Mission and Zaghlul Pasha’s 


Delegation were unable to reach a complete agreement 
last autumn that no agreement is possible. We do not 
see any reason why, if both countries face the facts fairly, 
any of the reservations should prevent a_ settlement; 
concessions may be made on one side or the other, or on 
both. There is no doubt whatever about the desire for 
peace on the part of the overwhelming mass of Egyptian 
opinion. What is in doubt, unhappily, is the attitude of 
the British Government. 

It seems incredible, in view of the past history of Egypt, 
and in particular of what has happened there since the 
Armistice, that we should be hesitating about our policy, 
Yet the Cabinet is not merely hesitating; it is split in 
two over the question. The Milner Report, after being 
secreted for over two months, is at length thrown con- 
temptuously at the public, whilst Mr. Lloyd George an- 
nounces that the Government cannot commit itself to 
anything until it has consulted with Egyptian Ministers. 
This is wanton trifling. The British Government knows 
perfectly well what Egyptian Ministers think, what every- 
body who is anybody in Egypt thinks, and this treatment 
of the matter can only mean that they choose to ignore 
the facts. If they intend to do that, then they are playing 
with fire. They are confronted in Egypt with a Nationalist 
movement which, as the Milner Report makes plain, is 
not merely a handful of excited fanatics, but a united and 
determined nation. Thirty years ago that movement 
was a small and manageable thing. It is true that our 
administration, occupied with urgent day-to-day reforms, 
left it to manage itself, whilst our politicians at home 
never attempted honestly to face the Egyptian problem 
as a whole. During and after the war grievances have 
piled up steadily against us. The short-sighted imposition 
of the protectorate, the multiplication of British officials 
in the Civil Service, the iniquitous methods of recruiting 
for the Egyptian Labour Corps, and the Camel Transport 
Corps, the fatuous conduct of the “ Red Cross collections,” 
the requisitioning of animals and corn, the controlling 
of cotton prices and the blatant profiteering—all these 
things and more bred the profoundest resentment through- 
out the country, in the educated classes and the fellaheen 
alike. When the Peace Conference was assembling, Egypt 
saw the representatives of India and of half-savage Arabs 
making their way to Paris, whilst her own leaders, whether 
unofficial like Zaghlul and his colleagues, or Rushdi Pasha, 
the Prime Minister himself, were snubbed and told to stay 
at home. It is not strange that the smouldering resent- 
ment was fanned into flame, and Egypt was goaded last 
year into “ direct action.” 

Thus it is that, through our sins of omission and com- 
mission, we have made another Ireland in Egypt. Do we 
think to put down the Egyptians as we are trying to put 
down the Irish, by offering them a choice between a farcical 
measure of Home Rule and repression by fire and sword ? 
The answer apparently is that we do. For now, at this 
critical moment, when Egypt is waiting for a sign from us, 
when not only Egypt, but all the world, is expecting the 
proof of British sincerity and good faith, the Prime Minister 
remarks airily that we have no sign to give, and the egregious 
Mr. Winston Churchill blows our good faith to the four 
winds. Mr. Winston Churchill took occasion a fortnight ago 
to express certain of his views on the British Empire. 
“‘ After what we had been through in the war,” he said, 
“it would not be right that any great Imperial decision, 
and especially one which concerned the status of any part 
of the Empire, should be taken in a final way, as if it were 
only a British affair, without the consultation of the Cabinet 
of the whole body of the Empire. The Dominions should 
share with the Mother Country the responsibility for dealing 
with the great and dominant questions, the decision of 
which affected the common fortunes of the whole body.” 
And as “ a part of the Empire ” he calmly instanced Egypt. 
That was a deliberate affront to the Milner Mission, for 
prominent in their Report stands this sentence—‘‘ It appears 
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to be frequently assumed in current talk and writing in 
this country that Egypt is a part of the British Empire. 
This is not, and never has been, the case.” It was still 
more an affront to the Egyptians, who have lost no time 
in showing their sense of it by a flood of protesting reso- 
lutions and telegrams. Of what use is it for Lord Milner 
and his colleagues, and other decent Englishmen, to talk 
of the independence of Egypt, when this blatant imperialist 
will presently step in and cry “spoof”? Is it likely, in 
face of this, that any Egyptian, from the subtlest lawyer 
to the most credulous fellah, will believe the assurance 
that we only want to retain the hated word “protectorate ’”’ 
temporarily and for technical reasons? We frankly think 
he would be a fool if he did. 

But if the matter is serious for Egypt, it is serious for 
this country also. We want to know, and we are entitled 
to know, where we stand. The Cabinet, as we are aware, 
has no Egyptian policy. We suppose that, as usual, Mr. 
Lloyd George has no particular prejudice against negotiating 
a Treaty for the independence of Egypt, but that also, as 
usual, he has no intention of making any effort for an ideal 
so remote from Downing Street. Lord Curzon is generally 
believed to be against relinquishing our hold; but it is 
not he who is the real difficulty. It was an open secret— 
even before the speech we have alluded to above—that 
it was Mr. Churchill and his military friends who controlled 
the situation. What, then, is his objection, not merely 
ro the full Egyptian demands, but even to the Milner 
recommendations? Is it based on military grounds— 
that we are not given a sufficiently strong position for the 
defence of our proper interests? It cannot be that; we 
are amply safeguarded, and the Egyptians raise no obstacle 
on this point. There can be no other explanation than that 
Mr. Churchill desires the aggrandisement of the British 
Empire and of himself. He wants, like a braggart schoolboy 
of the nineteenth century, to see Egypt painted red on the 
map, and himself, in his new post at the Colonial Office, 
enjoying the management of the province as Augustus 
Cesar enjoyed it of old. He will, no doubt, rally to his 
side a number of the braggart schoolboys of to-day. And 
we can be fully confident that, if he is permitted to go on 
with this project, he will bring the break-up of the Empire 
appreciably nearer. 

Mr. Churchill boasted the other day that he had occupied 
ministerial positions for nearly sixteen years. He has 
been successively Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
President of the Board of Trade, Home Secretary, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Minister of Munitions, Secretary for War, and now 
Colonial Secretary and the head of the newly created 
Department for the Middle East. His record during most 
of this long period will stand comparison with the worst. 
Since the Armistice, in occupation of the War Office, he 
has been one of the chief mischief makers in the country. 
His contempt for public opinion, his vanity, his ignorant 
terror of Russia, have wasted life and money. He has 
taken his full share in the task of making Great Britain 
stink in the nostrils of the world. And now he is to have 
a post which will afford him scope for still more disastrous 
adventures. He proposes to go to Cairo to meet his lieuten- 
ants from Mesopotamia and Palestine, as well as those 
“ eoncerned with British interests in the Arabian Peninsula.” 
This last phrase is significant ; though we have practically 
no interests in the Arabian Peninsula, we can rest satisfied 
that Mr. Churchill will do his best to make them for us. 
Is the Hedjaz presently to be painted red? Still more do 
we admire his assurance in selecting Cairo for this meeting. 
Augustus Cesar and his new subjects will make each others 
better acquaintance on the spot ! 

And, meanwhile, what have the British people to say of 
this super-patriot ? It is clear that, if his ambitions are 
to be satisfied, we shall pay for it. We shall pay in money 
and we shall pay in blood. Egypt will not be led into the 
Imperial fold without fighting. And if there is fighting in 


Egypt, it is not likely to stop there; there will be a blaze 
through the Middle East. Is it worth burning down the 
house to get roast crackling for Mr. Winston Churchill ? 
We venture to make this suggestion to the British public, 
as well as to Mr. Lloyd George, who, whatever else he has 
not, has at least a sense of political realities. Let them, 
while Mr. Churchill goes to Cairo, read again the Milner 
Report very carefully, and read again Mr. Churchill’s 
record very carefully. Then let them ask themselves 
whether they are going to choose a crazy rehash of the old 
imperialism, or a sane policy which will enhance the honour 
of the British Empire. Those are our alternatives in Egypt. 


WAITING FOR SOMETHING 
TO TURN UP 


r | SHE steps outlined by the Minister of Labour in 
the House of Commons last week are manifestly, 
in connection with the unemployment problem, 

no more than very minor palliatives. Broadly speaking, 
their effect will be that no mass-starvation will be per- 
mitted among the workless, most of whom will for some 
time to come be protected from the extremes of privation. 
On the unemployment dole of eighteen shillings a week, 
eked out by savings, by assistance from friends, by collec- 
tions from the public, and by such credit as the unemployed 
worker is able to secure, the great majority of the million 
and a half who are now upon the labour market will be 
able to subsist. In other words, the Government rejects 
absolutely the demand for ‘ work or maintenance” put 
forward by Labour, but it takes measures just sufficient 
to keep the wolf from the worker's door. 

It is not difficult to see upon what calculation of chances 
this policy is based. The unemployment situation is in 
reality far worse at the present time than it has ever been 
within living memory. It is worse, not only because of 
the number of people who are already out of work, but 
much more because its causes lie in a more profound dis- 
turbance of economic conditions than we have ever before 
had to face. But, bad as the present situation is, its 
psychological effects are very different from those which 
a similar depression would have produced a generation 
ago. For, in those days, unemployment did mean actual 
destitution and starvation, absolute deprivation of the 
minimum requirements of life for a large proportion of 
those who were out of work. Whereas, now, most un- 
employed workers are at least able, or have so far been 
able, to keep their homes together and a roof over their 
heads. This is probably the main reason why the crisis 
has been so quietly endured. Men revolt either when, 
although they are well fed, they feel a profound discontent 
with the conditions under which they are living, or when 
privation reaches such a point as to lead them to take 
extreme measures out of actual despair. They do not 
revolt when, although they are under-fed and badly housed 
and clothed, their sufferings have not reached the point 
of making them willing to face any risks in order to bring 
them to an end. When, therefore, this Government, in 
refusing to attack the problem at its roots, assumes that, 
if it can but keep the unemployed workers from positive 
starvation they will be in no mood for heroic remedies 
it is probably making a perfectly accurate calculation 
in so far as the immediate results of its policy are concerned. 
There is not likely to be, at present, any determined or 
widespread revolt of the workers, employed or unemployed, 
against the conditions of privation and insecurity into which 
they are being forced back during the present stagnation 
of trade. Labour will fight a stubborn defensive action 
for the protection of rates of wages and conditions which 
have been secured during the artificially prosperous years 
of war, but it is not likely, while present conditions last, 
to take the offensive, or stake everything on an attempt 
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to wring from the Government the concession of full economic 
security. 

But, while the calculation is so far correct, it is exceed- 
ingly short-sighted, for the method of dealing with unem- 
ployment which the Government has deliberately adopted 
is one which carries with it no help at all in the restoration 
of normal trade relationships. The doles which it gives 
are mere doles and do nothing to prevent unemployment 
from remaining at its present level or from becoming actually 
worse. With a ready optimism, such as it has displayed 
also in many of its other dealings, the Government professes 
to believe that the present depression will be short-lived, 
and that, if it can tide over the next few months, trade will 
automatically revive. That there will be some seasonal 
revival in the spring is no doubt probable, but we are 
quite unable to see any reason for hoping that the depression 
will not recur next autumn, very probably in an accentuated 
form. And if it does so recur, it will not be easy then to 
deal with it again by the same methods, for there is a 
limit to the period over which the Government can continue 
to pour out small doles of unemployment pay without 
taking any steps to relieve the drain upon the national 
resources which the failure to provide work for a large 
section of the population necessarily involves. For wide- 
spread unemployment means, not only a constant expen- 
diture on relief, but also a decreased ability on the part 
of the taxpayers to provide the money. 


The Government policy in dealing with unemployment 
is, indeed, essentially the same as its policy in dealing with 
Austria and the other countries of Central Europe in the 
economic sphere, and with Ireland in the sphere of politics. 
As things get steadily worse in Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Hamar Greenwood are content to assure us with 
an ever greater show of confidence that the situation will 
soon be better, although it is quite impossible to find the 
smallest foundation for any such supposition. Again, in 
dealing with Austria and Central Europe, the Government 
has proceeded so far by granting small credits spent mainly 
on foodstuffs, which are essentially in the nature of doles 
similar to the unemployment dole, but on an international 
scale. These credits do nothing to restore the productive 
power of the countries to which they are given, but, like 
the unemployment dole, they do have some effect in pre- 
venting positive mass-starvation. In all these three spheres 
—unemployment, Ireland, trade with Central Europe— 
the Government’s policy is merely one of Micawberish 
procrastination. It refuses to face the real issues or to 
admit even to itself the full seriousness of the situation. 
It is content, if it can, by purely emergency measures to put 
off any positive crisis for a few months, and appears quite 
insensible to the dangers and the long-drawn-out suffering 
which this policy involves. 

We see then, in the unemployment policy announced by 
the Government, no hope of any real measure for bringing 
about a restoration of industry. To some extent the 
Government makes an effort to cover up its own delin- 
quencies by vague talk about large schemes for the financial 
stabilisation of Europe on a basis of export credits or insur- 
ance. It is frequently represented that these schemes 
will kill two birds with one stone. They will provide our 
manufacturers with markets for their surplus goods and 
aid the restoration of prosperity in the countries to which 
these goods are to be sent. It is very doubtful whether 
these two aims are at present reconcilable, for it is not at 
all certain that the goods which our traders are most 
anxious to export are the goods best calculated to bring 
about in the European countries a restoration of actual 
productive power; and, without such a restoration of 
productive power, every addition to our exports to these 
countries worsens the international financial position and, 
by its effect on the foreign exchanges, increases the difficulty 
of restoring normal trade relationships. The problem is 
not one of depositing British goods anyhow in foreign 
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markets but of restoring the power of these markets 
themselves to produce goods which they can exchange for 
the goods which we are in a position to supply. This 
problem, however, obviously cannot be solved by a Govern- 
ment which in its international policy is still tied to the 
coat-tails of France, for the almost openly avowed policy 
of our late Allies is not at all to restore, but to destroy, 
the economic life of Germanic Central Europe. 

In these circumstances, there is little likelihood of the 
Labour demand for “‘ work or maintenance ”’ being conceded. 
As we have pointed out before, this policy is only practicable 
on the assumption that positive steps are taken for the 
restoration of normal conditions in international com- 
mercial intercourse. A nation cannot go on maintaining 
indefinitely a huge force of unemployed workers, or indeed 
go on existing at all as a civilised community, if it refuses 
to take the steps which are necessary in order to provide 
employment for them. In other words, so long as the 
Government continues to obstruct the restoration of the 
normal life of Europe the workers in this country, as 
elsewhere, are doomed, at best, to constant insecurity, and 
to semi-starvation whenever they are forced into the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

The prospect is thus very dark, and the Government, 
with its doles, is doing nothing at all to lighten it. A 
temporising policy may on occasion be justified when the 
object is to tide over a purely temporary crisis, with the 
knowledge that, if the immediate emergency can be passed 
without positive disaster, it will be followed, either auto- 
matically or as a result of measures which have already 
been thought out, by better times. But there can be no 
justification for such temporising when there is no reason 
to believe that its effect can be anything more than the 
postponement of disaster, at the probable cost of making 
the disaster worse when it can no longer be staved off. 
It is manifest from the speeches of Ministers that they 
have not the slightest idea what they will do next. They 
seem merely concerned to prevent distress from passing 
into starvation and to ward off the danger of revolt born 
of hunger. No one wants to see such a revolt—and to that 
extent even the policy of doles is better than nothing— 
but the breathing space which such a policy affords will 
be worse than useless unless it is accompanied by a funda- 
mental reversal of policy calculated to bring about a real 
restoration of industry both here and abroad. 


A CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT POOL 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Orrawa, January 6th. 


T is now sixteen years since the graingrowers of the 
I prairie provinces of Canada, exasperated by the 
exactions of the combination of elevator interests 
and grain merchants, which, acting in close alliance with the 
banks and railways, held them at its mercy, laid the foun- 
dations of what have now developed into the great trading 
companies known as United Grain Growers, Ltd., and the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. In the intervening 
years these institutions have had their troubles and vicissi- 
tudes, but their progress has been amazing, and to-day with 
their various subsidiary companies they constitute one of 
the dominant elements in the economic life of the western 
provinces. The annual turnover of United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., is now well in excess of $100,000,000, while its capital 
has increased from $5,000 in 1906 to over $2,500,000. 
But hitherto there has been one serious flaw in the struc- 
ture of these agrarian companies which would prevent their 
acceptance as true co-operators by the purists of the move- 
ment. United Grain Growers, Ltd., are a joint stock com- 
pany and pay dividends on the ordinary capitalist plan, with 
the qualifying proviso that no single individual can hold 
more than $2,500 of stock or exercise more than a single 
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yote at a shareholders’ meeting. There are now more than 
40,000 shareholders and, as the average annual dividend 
cheque which two-thirds of them receive does not exceed 
$10, the purely pecuniary motive can have little influence 
upon the policy of the company. The Saskatchewan 
organisation comes closer to the co-operative ideal in some 
directions, but on the other hand it offends by the enjoyment 
of financial backing from the provincial government. The 

rian leaders defend their maintenance of the ordinary 
capitalist system of dividends, in preference to the Rochdale 
plan, on the ground that they have been thereby enabled, 
by refraining from a dissipation of profits, to secure funds 
for the extension of their activities, for the building up of a 
powerful press and educational machinery, and for the 
conduct of propaganda without which the agrarian movement 
would never have spread to other provinces and reached its 
present success and power. But this defence has never 
been convincing to people who know that the co-operative 
movement in Britain has been steadily following the Roch- 
dale plan and steadily widening the scope of its activities. 


Opponents and critics of the farmers’ companies, always 
numerous and vocal, have denounced as a scandal the extent 
of their profits in some recent years, and progressive elements 
in the agrarian movement, seeing clearly that its trading 
activities were more or less a burlesque of true co-operation, 
have never ceased to urge a change to a proper co-operative 
basis. Plans for reorganisation were repeatedly considered, 
but always set aside for a better day. Then came the war, 
and as its course developed a radical change occurred in the 
marketing arrangements for wheat, the most important 
grain crop of Canada. In common with other countries, a 
policy of control was established, and at the latter end of the 
war the Canadian Wheat Board took full charge of the 
disposal of the crop. It utilised many of the existing 
business channels, but all speculative trading came to an end. 
The Wheat Board was peculiarly successful in its operations, 
thanks largely to the skill and foresight of its chairman, 
Mr. James Stewart, whose career is one of the romances of 
commerce. A dozen years ago Mr. Stewart was a British 
civil servant, working for a meagre salary in the Edinburgh 
Post Office; to-day he is perhaps the foremost authority 
on the grain trade in the North American continent, and 
during the war was entrusted by the British Government 
with complete responsibility for their Transatlantic grain 
purchases. The system followed was simple. The farmer 
handed over his wheat to the Board and received in return a 
minimum price, plus a participation certificate which entitled 
him to further dividends out of the total sum realised from 
the crop according to the value of his quota. The farmers 
had little faith at first in the participation certificates, but 
they proved extremely valuable and the excellent price of 
$2.68 on the basis of grade Northern No. 1 at Fort William 
was realised for the 1919 crop. 


The western farmers discovered great merits in the new 
system of national marketing. Perhaps they gave it quite 
undeserved credit for the satisfactory prices, but it obviously 
made possible many economies. Its supreme advantage, 
however, was that it was able, thanks to the provision of 
State credit, to spread the disposal of the wheat crop over a 
longer period and let the supply meet the demand as it arose. 
Under the old system there was an annual rush to get the 
wheat crop out of the West before navigation on the Great 
Lakes closed and suspended cheap trausportation, and as a 
result most of the crop was dumped upon the export market 
at a time when it had to meet heavy competition from other 
countries and each autumn there was an annual slump in 
prices, to the disgust of the farmer. The new system also 
meant that the grower got a price for his wheat according 
to its quality and not, as before, according to the date of 
marketing. This reform came as a great boon to the 
outlying homesteader, who often drove his wheat in many 
Weary miles in midwinter to find that the price named in the 
market report of the previous Saturday had grievously 





declined and sold it in rage rather than haul it back again. 
On the other hand, it was perhaps less popular with farmers 
who lived near the towns and, thanks to friendly railway 
officials, had easy access to cars; they had a hankering after 
the chances of a speculative market. 

When the question of the continuance of control came up 
last summer the Canadian Council of Agriculture, represent- 
ing the graingrowers, asked that the Wheat Board and the 
system of control be continued as long as the importing 
countries retained controls. But the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, like most organisations of its kind, had a positive 
horror of control and was determined to secure a resumption 
of its freedom to speculate. It conducted a vigorous lobby 
at Ottawa and proved to have more influence with the 
Federal Government than the farmers. Legislation was 
introduced giving the Government powers to re-establish 
control in the case of an emergency, but no one seriously 
expected that they would be utilised. So last September, 
in face of the protests of the farmers, the old system of an 
open market was reverted to. 

The 1920 crop in the West was averagely good, but its 
cost of production was exceedingly high and farmers hoped 
for a continuance of the high prices of previous years. But 
the British Government did not fulfil expectations and come 
into the market as an immediate buyer, and as soon as 
the crop began to move eastward there was a steep tobog- 
ganning downward of grain prices. The Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange took fright and refused to buy and the farmers 
proceeded to hold back their wheat. Later on, the situation 
was relieved by timely buying on the part of American inter- 
ests and by purchases for Europe, but prices are far below 
the scale of last year,and Mr. H. W. Wood, the late President 
of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, recently declared 
that many farmers would not realise their costs of production. 

The inevitable result was a bitter and widespread outery 
on the western prairies against the present system of market- 
ing wheat. Demands were made upon the Government to 
restore control, but they were not acceded to, the excuse 
being that control in Winnipeg was impossible so long as the 
Chicago and Minneapolis markets remained open. There 
was also severe criticism of some of the agrarian leaders on 
the ground that they had found the old system profitable 
for their companies and had not put up any zealous fight for 
the retention of control. 

The directors of the farmers’ companies came to realise 
that they must bestir themselves if they were to retain the 
confidence of their followers, and they decided upon an 
attempt to form a co-operative wheat pool. A Committee 
of the Canadian Council of Agriculture has now evolved a 
plan which, though only tentative in form, holds good 
promise of meeting the situation. For the present the types 
of grain other than wheat will be left severely alone. There 
will come into existence a non-profit company to be called 
the United Grain Corporation. It will seek to conclude 
contracts with as many graingrowers as possible; in fact, 
the general opinion is that it must secure the support of 
60 per cent. of the western farmers before success can be 
reasonably assured. The Company will agree to dispose 
of, and the farmer will agree to sell to it, all the wheat 
grown by him in Canada for a period of five years. If any 
contract holder disposes of his wheat to other parties he will 
be liable to a penalty for every bushel sold and also to an 
injunction preventing further sales. In the disposal of the 
wheat the company will follow the plan of the Wheat Board. 
The prices received for each grade of wheat will be pooled 
and the time of marketing will not affect the price received 
by the grower. The new body would naturally hope to 
be in a position to advance each of its patrons a minimum 

price after the precedent of the Wheat Board, and the 
accomplishment of this part of the programme will constitute 
its most serious problem. The board of management, which 
will be appointed from the various organisations, will require 
to maintain a statistical department to collect information 
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on crop and market conditions, and with such information 
at hand will attempt to set the initial figure at such a price 
as will allowa safe margin to be distributed (as stated in the 
tentative draft of the contract with the growers) ‘ from 
time to time in such amounts as the corporation may deem 
advisable until all the accounts of the season are completely 
settled.” 

The financing of the export of the Canadian grain crop 
puts a severe strain upon the Canadian banks every year, 
and it is plain that if 60 per cent. of the graingrowers of the 
West decide to support the new corporation, more financial 
backing and credit than any single bank can offer will be 
required for its operations. But many of the big financial 
interests of Canada view the growth of the agrarian move- 
ment with profound alarm, and this latest manifestation of 
its possibilities will not soothe their nerves. Moreover, the 
mandarins of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange can be relied 
upon to summon all possible allies to their rescue from what 
they regard as a real menace to their future, and the corpor- 
ation may, as a result, find considerable difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary volume of bank credits. But the business 
may be too important to be passed by, and a boycott by the 
banks is full of dangerous possibilities for themselves. The 
temporary success of any such efforts to throttle the new 
scheme would simply strengthen the determination of the 
farmers to secure such a measure of political control at 
Ottawa as would either enable a State Bank to be established 
or would make feasible the guarantee by the State of the 
credit backing which was accorded to the Wheat Board, and 
which the farmers of Western Australia have secured for a 
similar pool. 

Meanwhile, the details of the scheme are being worked out 
by the Wheat Markets Committee of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, and a vigorous propaganda in the Press and 
on the platform is being conducted to secure the adherence 
of the farmers. Many local units of the graingrowers’ 
associations have given it their blessing, but the real extent 
of the support available will not be known till it has been 
thoroughly examined and discussed at the conventions 
of the farmers’ associations of the three western provinces, 
which are due to take place in the near future. The experi- 
ment contains certain dangers, but it is pregnant with great 
possibilities. If it comes into operation and deals success- 
fully with wheat, undoubtedly it will be extended to other 
farm products and to the rest of Canada. In the past, what 
the Canadian wheat grower has received for his crop has been 
materially affected by profiteering interests which have 
interposed themselves between him and the world’s markets, 
and it is the elimination of this undue profit and wasted 
effort which the pool will seek to accomplish. Its directors 
might be well advised to create immediate connections with 
the co-operative movements in Britain and certain Continental 
countries who might be excellent customers for their export 
surplus. There are, indeed, greater possibilities for real 
Imperial unity in a working alliance for their mutual advan- 

tage between the co-operative movements in Canada and 
Great Britain than in the Lucullan feasts and Anglo-Canadian 
bouts of oratory which kindred souls like Lord Atholstan and 
Sir Harry Brittain delight to organise on their respective 
sides of the estranging ocean. J. A. S 


ON SEEING A JOKE 


LMOST any man can make a joke, but it often 
requires a clever man to see one. We are often 
told that a Scotsman “ jokes wi’ deeficulty.”” What 

we really mean is that it is often difficult to see a Scotsman’s 
jokes or even to know whether he is joking or being serious. 
As a matter of fact, the Scots are an unusually humorous 
race. They make jokes, however, with the long faces of 
undertakers, and one is sometimes afraid to laugh for fear 
of appearing frivolous on a solemn occasion. We have in 
mind one brilliant Scottish professor who, whether he is 


jocular or serious, invariable monologises in the tones of a 
man condoling with a widow. He half-shuts his eyes 
and folds his hands, and, for the first minute or two, takes 
an evil delight in leaving you in doubt whether he is launch- 
ing into a tragic narrative or whether he will suddenly look 
up through his spectacles and expect to see you laughing. 
His English friends are in a constant state of embarrassment 
because they know that he is a humorist of genius, but his 
humour is so subtle that they do not trust themselves to 
see the point when it comes and laugh at the right place. 
Now, there are only two things that can make the professor 
look sterner than he looks while giving birth to a joke. 
One is, if you laugh too early: the other is, if the great 
moment comes and you don’t laugh at all. He makes no 
complaint, but he sits back in his chair, looking like an 
embittered owl. And everybody else in the room has a 
sense of ghastly failure—his own failure, not the professor’s. 
To miss seeing a joke is, in some circumstances, far worse 
than to miss making the point of a joke visible. If one 
were in the position of a Queen Victoria, one might, of 
course, quench the professor by merely saying, “ We are 
not amused.” But even Queen Victoria, when she said 
this, did not mean that she had not seen the joke but that 
she had seen it and didn’t like it. 

It is not only the subtle and Scottish jokes, however, 
that are at times difficult to see with the naked eye. There 
is also the joke that hits you in the eye like a blow and 
blinds you. Captain Wedgwood Benn referred to a joke 
of this kind in the House of Commons on Monday on the 
authority of Mr. Stephen Gwynn. A judge of the Irish 
High Court, he related, was recently travelling on a tram 
which was held up by Black-and-Tans. The Black-and- 
Tans, who, like the Most High, are no respecters of persons, 
called on the judge to descend, using the quaint colloquial 
formula: ‘‘ Come down, you Irish bastard; put up your 
hands.” Captain Wedgwood Benn does not unfortunately 
possess a twentieth-century sense of humour, and he did 
not see this particular joke. The comedy of a judge 
being addressed as an Irish bastard did not strike him. 
We doubt if half-a-dozen members of the House of Commons 
realised the beauty of the joke till Sir Hamar Greenwood 
rose and explained it. ‘I happen to know the judge,” 
said the twinkling Chief Secretary. ‘‘He told the story 
himself with great glee, and here it is. Mr. Justice Wylie, 
the last, and one of the best judges appointed in Ireland, 
was riding on a tramcar to a hunting meet. When he 
got to the end of his ride, there were some policemen on 
duty, and they did use a word which, I trust, no hon. 
Member of this House will ever use, in calling him down 
from the tram. They did him no harm. He treated it 
as a joke, and he would be the man most surprised to find 
it quoted in the House and in the Observer as an example 
of the decadence of the Irish police.” We quite agree with 
Sir Hamar. A joke is a joke, and many Irishmen, unlike 
Mr. Justice Wylie, are unduly thin-skinned. The only 
criticism we would make on Sir Hamar Greenwood’s idea 
of a joke is that he seems to suggest that it would have been 
less funny if the Black-and-Tans had done the judge some 
harm. We should have expected him rather to dilate on 
the attractions of life in the Irish police-force to men with 
a sense of humour. Suppose the judge had been robbed 
of his watch, or had had his front teeth broken with the 
muzzle of a revolver like the Professor of Cork University, 
would not that have made the incident still funnier? Suppose 
he had been carried round as a hostage on a motor-lorry, 
or shot with a bucket over his head, as has happened to 
other innocent men, would it not have been a theme for 
Aristophanes, who got so much fun out of the idea of one 
person’s being beaten in mistake for another? 

We are confident that distinguished Englishmen will 
behave in the spirit of Mr. Justice Wylie, when there 1s 
an outbreak of humour among the English police. Mr. 
Justice Darling will, no doubt, enjoy himself hugely on the 
day on which an armed policeman first holds up his motor- 
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car, and addresses him, ‘‘ ’Ullo, you blasted old Bolshevik, 
come off the perch, and quick about it, and tell us all about 
yourself.” There are some judges who would complain 
to the Home Office, if such a thing happened to them. 
Mr. Justice Darling, however, has a keen sense of humour. 
We feel certain that on arriving in Court after his experiences 
he would tell the story with great glee. He would turn 
up his face sideways, as he does when he is amused, and 
say to the jury: ‘“‘A most amusing thing happened to 
me this morning, by the way...” There is no end, 
indeed, to the directions in which a police-force saturated 
with the Greenwoodian sense of fun might add to the gaiety 
of nations. They might arm themselves with squirts, and 
laughing Cabinet Ministers would have to duck as they 
passed down Whitehall in order to avoid a drenching. 
Puffing peas at the bishops on their way to the House of 
Lords would also be great sport, so long as they did not 
really hurt any of them. To bash the Lord Chancellor’s hat 
over his eyes would be going too far, as it involves a money 
loss, but a harmless blow on the crown with a bladder 
would be rather amusing. It would also be amusing if a 
number of policemen were told off to greet Mr. Lloyd George 
with cries of “ Welsh attorney,” and to chaff him with genial 
scurrilities on his arrival at the House. If these things 
happened, there are killjoys, we know, who would imme- 
diately set up a clamour for the restoration of discipline in 
the police force. Mr. Lloyd George, however, has always 
been a man who can not only make a joke but take one, 
and we are sure that he at least would defend the democratic 
right of the policeman to a bit of chaff. 


Nor would we confine the right of chaff to the police 
force. We should make it universal. We should like to 
see it introduced into the Church itself. Even the dullest 
sermon would become entertaining if the verger had the 
right and the habit of interpolating such remarks as: 
“Cheese it, Pussyfoot!” or “ Ring off, you bleedin’ old 
bore, ring off!” There has been too little of this sort of 
popular raillery in recent years. The *bus-drivers used to 
be past-masters at it, poking their quiet fun impartially at 
their fellow-drivers and ordinary citizens. Whether it is 
that the drivers of motor-’buses realise that no joke could 
be heard above the din, or whether it is that they feel as 
ill-tempered as they look, their arrival has made fatal 
inroads on the geniality of London. An artist with uncut 
hair can still awaken a spark of the old wit if he goes down 
a back street, and women and children will revive for his 
benefit the venerable witticism: ‘Get your hair cut!” 
But, generally speaking, there has been a notable decline 
in the humours of insult within living memory. The 
Germans, always fond of a joke, made an effort to revive it 
during the war. It was a common thing for them, we are 
told, on capturing a prisoner, to address him as “ Schwein- 
hund ” or ‘‘ Verdammte Englander,” or by some other good- 
humoured phrase of the same kind. We regret to say that 
some of our fellow-countrymen were so deficient in the sense 
of humour that, instead of taking this in the spirit in which 
it was offered, they bitterly resented it. We cannot, 
indeed, recall a single instance of an Englishman who 
properly appreciated the joke of being called a “ Schwein- 
hund” by a man he had never seen before. You will seek 
in vain through the whole literature of prisoners of war 
for a returned soldier who tells the story of the names he 
was called with the glee that it deserves. And yet, no 
doubt, the Germans enjoyed the joke thoroughly, and would 
have been surprised to find it quoted in the Observer as an 
example of the decadence of the German Army. 


Perhaps, however, the “ Schweinhund” joke does not 
make an entirely fair comparison. It is a simple joke, 
whereas in the Greenwood joke there are two elements. 
There is the element of insult, and there is the element of 
mistaken identity. It is not merely that somebody or other 
was called “ You Irish bastard,” but that the wrong person 
was called “ You Irish bastard.” Thus, if a policeman 


addressed a woman in Oxford Street in the words, “ ‘Op it, 
you old bitch,” it would be only mildly funny, if the woman 
were a poor woman. But it would be immensely funny 
if she turned out to be a marchioness. The marchioness, no 
doubt, would be enchanted, and would tell the story with 
great glee. If she were a sentimentalist, she might say to 
herself: “Is this really the way in which ordinary human 
beings are treated by the police? This is a hideous state 
of affairs in which bullies in uniform are allowed to address 
foul insults to whom they please. Thank heaven, it has 
happened to someone like me. Now, I can tell the Home 
Secretary, and he will put an end to the whole system.” 
One never knows what a modern Home Secretary might do, 
but we doubt if one could be found who would reply to the 
marchioness: ‘‘ Well, he did you no harm, anyhow. You 
know, to me it all seems rather funny.” And yet most 
things have their funny side if you look on them in the right 
spirit. It would have been a funny thing if the hangman 
had executed the wrong prisoner instead of Crippen. The 
hanged man would not have seen the joke, but impartial 
onlookers would have seen it, and Crippen would have seen 
it. Similarly, if a drunken man threw a brick at his wife 
and hit the missionary by mistake, who could help laugh- 
ing? Even the wife, if she had a sense of humour, would 
have to join in. Over-sensitive souls, such as Shelley was, 
might view the incident with pain and mourn over a world 
in which human beings treated each other in such a way. 
But life is a hard school, and it is not well to be over-sensi- 
tive. After all, if we all became angels, there would be no 
jokes left. We should have no clowns in the music-halls—no 
comic boxing-turns with glorious thumpings on unexpecting 
noses. Heaven is a place without laughter because there 
is no cruelty in it, no insults and no accidents. As for us, 
we are children of earth, and may as well enjoy the advan- 
tages of our position. So let us laugh, “ Ha, ha !’’—let us 
laugh, ‘‘ Ho, ho!” 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

And never was it so full of a number of things as since 
a Coalition Government has come into power—queer, delight- 
ful things, for instance, like policemen who call judges 
“bastard,” as who should say, “Cheerio, old thing!” 
Our grandfathers would not have seen that joke. That 
is one of the things that convince us of the reality of progress. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


URING a great part of last year this country was 
ID invaded by Foot-and-Mouth Disease—there were 
nearly one hundred outbreaks. The term “in- 

vaded” is chosen deliberately because the ultra-micro- 
scopic virus of the trouble is said by some to be blown across 
the North Sea from the Continent, where ‘‘ Foot-and-Mouth” 
is endemic, and by others to be brought over on the feet 
of the migratory birds that pause in their flight on the 
infected meadows of Germany, Holland and Denmark. 
So it may be said fairly enough that this country is invaded. 
A very drastic method of dealing with the disease obtains 
in England to-day. As soon as the owner of an animal 
liable to infection—ox, bull, cow, calf, sheep, pig or goat— 
finds it has gone lame or is slavering at the mouth and 
has reasonable cause to believe it is a case of “‘Foot-and- 
Mouth,” he is under legal obligation to call in the police, 
and if the case be confirmed, the farm is promptly isolated. 
No movement of animals liable to infection is permitted 
over roads within a fifteen-mile radius of the farm. A 
valuer inspects not only the sick animals, but all that have 
been in contact with them; he estimates the price they 
would be worth if in sound health. In the presence of a 
responsible official every affected or “contact” animal is 
then slaughtered on the spot, the Humane Killer being the 
instrument of death, and while all affected animals are 
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promptly incinerated in special field furnaces, the carcases 
of perfectly sound animals are salved for market. Where 
valuable pedigree flocks or herds are on a farm but are 
not affected an effort is made to save them by isolation, 
but great care and not a little good fortune are required, 
for the passage of a man across infected pasture to the fields 
where the stock is kept may work the mischief, and the 
safest place for isolation is undoubtedly the stockyard. 
So deadly is the action of the virus that flocks or herds 
travelling down a road some hours after an affected animal 
has passed along it have been known to contract the disease. 
The slaughter policy is said to have cost this country over 
one hundred thousand pounds last year, and very many 
gentlemen of the class that condemns as waste all expenditure 
in which it has no interest have written to the papers to 
say that the whole policy is wrong because “ Foot-and- 
Mouth” is curable. They have tried, or they have a friend 
who has tried, or they have read something in a paper. 
Now everybody who has any acquaintance with diseases 
of animals knows that the disease is curable, though the 
degree of virulence in an outbreak varies considerably, 
and in countries where cure is undertaken systematically 
the percentage of deaths has ranged from five up to fifty. 
But in Great Britain the average cost to the State of com- 
pensation extending over a period of twenty years is about 
£11,000 per annum, and the value of the animals liable to 
the disease is upwards of £300,000,000, so that regarded 
merely as insurance the outlay can be justified, even in 
Dover and other centres of political light and leading. 
There is no equally limited area on this planet where live 
stock of value approaching our own can be found; there 
is no country that has a business in export pedigree stock 
comparable with our own. The Continent seeks to cure 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, but cannot control it, and while 
there is considerable doubt as to the way in which infection 
reaches us, there can be no question about its origin. These 
islands enjoy a certain measure of the safety that is born 
of isolation, they enjoy the most favoured Nature treatment 
to which “time-honoured Lancaster”’ refers in the patriotic 
outburst that has been repeated with pride by ten generations 
of Englishmen, that wonderful utterance in which he 
speaks of this island, guarded by Nature “ against 
infection and the hand of war.” 

We are not safe either from infection or invasion to-day, 
but the present methods, drastic though they may be, are 
proving their efficacy. They are comparatively modern 
and are not followed, in all circumstances, by any other 
countries with the exception of the United States and Sweden. 
Other countries do not carry out the slaughter policy to 
an end; if the first attempts to kill are not successful, 
they try to cure. There was a time (down to the year 
1900) when this country practised cures, and in one year 
(1884) nearly half a million cases of Foot-and-Mouth were 
recorded. Last year was a bad one. There were repeated 
“invasions,” but the total number of animals involved 
was between eleven and twelve thousand, most of these 
being contact cases and free from disease when slaughtered. 

Side by side with the policy of ruthless extermination, 
a determined effort is being made to find a cure. A com- 
mittee of experts under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Muir, of Glasgow University, is carrying out experiments 
in an old sloop lent by the Admiralty and suitably fitted 
out. For obvious reasons secrecy is observed, and no 
immediate results are expected, but it is to be hoped that 
the experts will not labour in vain, for it is only the stringency 
of the present practice that saves the general public from 
realising here, as it must on the Continent, what Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease stands for. Even in the case of a light 
attack of this most baffling disease an ox that is ready for 
market will go right out of condition and require to be 
refattened; a cow in the full flush of her milk supply will 
go dry. The loss on any animal saved must be reckoned 
in pounds to-day, while in the event of widespread infection 
the nation might be forced to go without, not only fresh 


meat but fresh milk. In Holland, where agricultural 
interests of every kind are fostered with care, it is estimated 
that the loss to the country from “ Foot-and-Mouth” in 
two years (1919 and 1920) amounted to not less than five 
million pounds. Losses in the Argentine are on a colossal 
scale; there, too, isolation is attempted. From time to 
time various suggestions of infection supplement the air 
and bird theories. Professor Shipley holds that rats convey 
the infection, and nobody who understands the full sig- 
nificance of the rat menace, still overlooked or under- 
estimated by our authorities, can help feeling that this 
possibility has not yet been explored properly. There is 
no part of a farm or buildings that is free from rats. They 
go on to the arable to eat the young growths of corn, their 
activities being attributed very frequently to rabbits. They 
cross pastures on their way to and from water. They 
invade every outbuilding and feed with pigs, cows and 
fattening bullocks. There must be very few observant 
laymen who can regard the relation between rats and 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease as being settled. 

Some have advanced the theory that infection reaches 
this country in the hay and straw used in packing-cases. 
Apart from certain warnings and instructions to farmers, 
devised to meet a part of the danger, the landing of hay 
and straw in this country is prohibited from all parts of 
the world where ‘ Foot-and-Mouth” is endemic. It can 
be brought direct to factories from such countries, but 
only by special licence, and farmers who receive any goods 
packed in straw are advised to burn the packing. It is 
clear that as leng as we know nothing of the virus it is 
difficult to deal adequately with possible sources of infection. 
The trade in hides was long suspect, but nothing has been 
proved against it, and the import is of a value of about a 
million pounds a month. Calves used to reach us in their 
skins from Holland, where the surplus of the dairy farms 
was killed and dressed, but they come over skinned to-day. 
Bags that hold feeding-stuffs might have been placed under 
a ban, but it was shown that they are sent to Scotland as 
well as England, and Scotland is free from the disease. The 
clothing of soldiers, together with all horses and equipment 
coming home from the Continent since the war, are subject 
to careful disinfection by order of the War Office, and so 
it may be said that these islands are constantly on their 
defence while endeavouring to find whence the attack 
really proceeds. The only certain knowledge we possess 
is that every fresh outbreak is imported, and observers 
are gathering evidence to show that certain of them follow 
periods of migrational activity. 

If this country were really united in its effort to stamp 
out a disease that is at once so dangerous and so mysterious, 
the work could be done with little trouble and expense, 
but unfortunately there are still in our midst dealers and 
farmers whose first and last thoughts, together with all 
thoughts intervening, are for themselves. An outbreak 
of “Foot-and-Mouth” is bound to cause them a certain 
amount of inconvenience. Markets in the neighbourhood 
are closed, stock cannot be moved along the roads, the 
normal current of trade is turned awry. Perhaps 99 
out of 100 farmers and dealers will play the game, 
but there is one who won’t. His only desire, if he has an 
animal with suspicious symptoms, is to pass it on to some- 
body else as far away as possible. There was a case last 
year of a dealer who sent to market certain animals that 
were not in good health. A bad outbreak of “Foot-and- 
Mouth” followed. The difficulties attaching to preventive 
work are the greater because, although no animals are 
reaching this country from abroad for slaughter at the 
ports as used to be the case in the old days, there is an 
enormous importation from Ireland. Last year, for example, 
nearly one million cattle were sent across, over half a million 
sheep, over one hundred and fifty thousand swine. * Nearly 
four hundred thousand cattle were sent over as stores for 
fattening, and when a few weeks ago there was an outbreak 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease from Ireland, it became necessary 
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to trace every animal that had arrived from that country 
in the ten preceding days. It will be seen that in dealing 
with a mysterious and highly contagious ailment the work 
is one that must be pursued literally night and day, and 
the reward of successful pursuit is the health of the finest 
pedigree stock in the world. It follows then that the respon- 
sibility of those who through carelessness or for their greater 
convenience permit the evil to spread is a very heavy one. 
It is punishable by fine and imprisonment, but for certain 
reasons known best to themselves the authorities never 
seem to summon up the courage necessary to take suitable 
drastic action. Perhaps they realise how largely farmers 
are in evidence to-day in the Petty Sessional Courts, and 
they know that if the Scottish proverb is right, One hawk 
will never peck out another’s eyes. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
NORTH BORNEO ALLEGATIONS 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Sir West Ridgeway concedes that he “ criticised 
harshly * the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, and that what he wrote was “ severe.” He 
does not approve of its being spoken of as “ vituperation” or 
“abuse.” Any literary purist who may desire to satisfy himself 
on the merits of this nice critical question should avail himself 
of Sir West Ridgeway’s offer to sypply him with a copy of the 
Parliamentary Paper, when he will find what Sir West Ridgeway 
wrote. 

He, or she, will also, I hope, carefully study the appendices 
of that Paper, and note the conditions admitted as now existing 
on North Borneo plantations, including the flogging of labourers 
for “‘ certain breaches of the Labour Law ”—a law, be it well 
understood, enacted by the labourers’ employer, Sir West 
Ridgeway’s company itself. 

The propriety of the description attached by the Society to 
Sir West Ridgeway’s epithets can hardly be thrashed out in 
your columns, and is quite irrelevant to the practical questions 
at issue, which the Society is pursuing in the proper quarters. 

The same applies to the difference of opinion between us as 
to the quality of Mr. Parr’s Report. As this has not been pub- 
lished, and you cannot (as Sir West Ridgeway is, of course, aware) 
be expected to reprint it for us, perhaps, in addition to his offer 
of copies of Cmd. 1060, he would also supply copies of this Report 
to applicants, who will find our comments on it in the Parlia- 
mentary Paper and be assisted to judge of their fairness and 
cogency. He might further offer to the Editor of Tuk New 
STATESMAN for publication a copy of the clauses of the Labour 
Law under which the labourers are judicially whipped. 

In regard to the last sentence of Sir West Ridgeway’s letter, 
it is almost superfluous to point out that as the Secretaries of 
this Society have never been “ arraigned,” and Lord Milner 
has not been called upon to pronounce judgment upon them, 
the phrases used merely illustrate Sir West Ridgeway’s somewhat 
wild methods of controversy. He may be assured that the 
Secretaries of the Society act with the full knowledge and 
approval of its Executive.—Yours, etc., 

February 23rd. CHARLES RosBenrts, President, 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society. 


WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 


To the Editor of Tux New Sraresman. 

Str,—I fear I did not succeed in making myself clear to “ A 
Student of Facts.” My contention is that his diagnosis of the 
disease afflicting industry is wrong. I grant that 1,100 millions 
of credit would stimulate industry. It would, in fact, throw 
the patient into a raging fever of activity, only to relapse shortly 
beyond recovery. It is not the stimulus of unlimited credit 
that is required. 

I beg “ A Student of Facts” to study the facts a little more 
closely. Can he doubt that our ability to produce goods and 
Services is at this moment far in excess of our requirements ? 
Can he deny that we have now far more factories than we need, 
and yet that more are being built ? Does Oxford Circus really 
want re-building more than Limehouse and Shadwell? Do 
we really want the Hotel Metropole expensively cleaned, while the 
Abbey crumbles ? In short, let him observe the river of credit, 





flowing right enough, but not in the channels where it is required. 

It is no use pouring in more credit, in the uncertain hope that 
the river will overflow into the right channels. The river must 
be directed into the right channels. In other words, the remedy 
is the control of credit by the community. 

When the issue of credit is controlled by the community, then 
only will industry serve the community, instead of binding the 
community its slave.—Yours, etc., A. C. CROOKSHANK. 

41 Kidbrook Park Road, Blackheath. 


“WHO STEALS MY PURSE, ——” 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I hoped to find in your last issue some reply to Mr. 
Garwood’s letter of the week before in which he asked “ how to 
find a fair equivalent for the Bradbury in terms of 1914 currency.” 
The answer is that a currency note is worth twenty shillings 
in terms of 1914 currency whatever butter and eggs may be worth 
in terms of to-day. In terms of reality, however, our currency 
is now worth nothing. It is merely a symbol which, for purposes 
of internal trade, is all it need be. 

None of our coinage may now be either melted or exported. 
Consequently the mere act of minting gold destroys the commodity 
value of the metal, and the same is true of silver and bronze. 
A one pound currency note is, therefore, equal in all respects 
to a golden sovereign, twenty shillings or 240 pence under present 
conditions. If Mr. Garwood wants to know the value of 
commodities in terms of currency, all he has to do is to inquire 
at the shops. If he wants to know how prices have changed, 
the published index numbers afford a sufficient guide. But 
the symbolic value of money has not changed since 1914, because 
currency notes, like silver and bronze tokens, are, and have always 
been, bought on the old basis, and paid for by the banks before 
they go into circulation.—Yours, etc., 

February 21st. 


WAGES IN THE COAL MINES 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—It always gives me pleasure to read your valuable 
paper and, therefore, it is with some regret that I notice in 
your issue of the 19th you have given currency to the canard 
regarding a national lock-out in the coalfields. It is true that 
you suggest that the quarter in which this found birth is not 
altogether credible; but you repeat it, and one is forced to 
the conclusion that the inevitable innuendo was intended. 

Perhaps, however, when you wrote your note you were 
unaware that the Mining Association of Great Britain had already 
officially denied that there was one iota of truth in the suggested 
national lock-out. It is also not without interest to note that 
one of the leaders of the Miners’ Federation, no less a person 
than Mr. Herbert Smith, has himself stated that the suggestion 
rests on no sure foundation. 

You add that the “ present wage system in the coalfields is 
made possible only by the existence of a pool, under which 
the profits of the better-paying areas are used to subsidise those 
which are less fortunately situated.’ Now, Sir, this may have 
been the case in the past, but at the present moment the Coal 
Industry is resulting in no profit. This was made clear by 
the statement just given by Mr. Bridgeman in the House of 
Commons. It is, I submit, thus plain that the present wage 
system cannot be continued.—Yours, etc., J. A. Boarp. 

Harrington Gardens, London, S.W. 

February 22nd. 

[No “ innuendo ” was intended except the quite obvious one 
that many mine-owners—like Mr. Board himself—regard a 
drastic alteration of the present wage system as an economic 
necessity. If that be indeed a necessity, then it is surely not 
very extravagant or unfair to suppose, even in the face of official 
denials, that the possibility of strong measures—and failing 
agreement what weapon have the owners but a lock-out ?—has 
at least been contemplated in certain quarters.-Ep. N.S.] 


THE ENIGMA OF REPARATIONS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAN. 

Srm,—I have read with much interest the article on “ The 
Enigma of Reparations” in your current issue. I speak as a 
fool, but are not all the Allied Nations on this side of the Atlantic 
ultimately in America’s debt ? And shall we not, in practice, 
instruct Germany to pay direct to America, and leave it to 
America to choose between being ruined and cutting her losses?— 
Yours, ete., STEPHEN K. JONES. 

Chesham Bois, Bucks. 


A STUDENT or Facts. 
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COALITION LIBERALS 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Smm,—May I suggest that your usually well-informed Political 
Correspondent is not quite correct in his view of the relations 
between the two wings of the Coalition ? 

At Spen Valley—of which contest I can speak with some 
little authority, as I took a small share in it—there can, I think, 
be no doubt that Captain Fairfax polled the full Conservative 
vote, and there seems every reason to suppose that Captain 
Evans did the same in Cardiganshire. If, however, the 
latter be ruled out as an exceptional instance, owing to the 
great pressure which Mr. Lloyd George brought to bear, we 
have the more striking fact that at Penistone, as at Bothwell, 
the Government nominee at the General Election was a Coalition 
Unionist, and, at the by-election, he is a Coalition Liberal. 
The change would not have been made unless the wirepullers 
felt pretty sure that they had the Tory vote in their pockets. 

Your correspondent may, however, say that he is referring 
to the future, not the past or present. Even so it has to be borne 
in mind that there are a number of constituencies where a 
Coalition Liberal would be a stronger candidate than a Coalition 
Unionist, especially if the Opposition candidate be a Labour 
man. There are, I regret to say, many (self-styled) Liberals 
who, under such circumstances, would vote for a Liberal 
Coalitionist, but if the Government candidate were a Coalition 
Unionist would abstain. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that there are many people who hold the view—pathetic because 
so ludicrously mistaken—that Mr. Lloyd George is a good man 
struggling with adversity, and that all would be well if only 
the Liberal influence in the Coalition were strengthened. 

Therefore it seems likely that the number of constituencies 
where, whether they like or not, the Conservative Association will 
be bound, on the principle of choosing—as the ungrammatical 
proverb says—the least of two evils, to accept a Coalition 
Liberal as their candidate, is greater than your correspondent 
suggests. Of course this does not mean that ultimately the 
Coalition Liberals will not die out just as the Liberal Unionists 
did, and, for the same reason, that they have no political progeny. 
It will, however, take some time, perhaps nearly a generation, 
for this to happen.—Yours, etc., 

Leeds, A West Ripinc Rapicat. 


THE WAGES CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—May I amplify a little your correspondent, F. H. 
Hayward’s, suggestion that wages should be in accordance with 
family responsibilities? The usual objection raised to this 
solution is that made in the Report of the Dockers and Transport 
Workers Court of Enquiry, that it would lead to the dismissal 
of men with families as an expensive form of labour. 

There are two ways out of the difficulty. One is that adopted 
in the New South Wales Maintenance of Children Bill. This lays 
it down that the minimum wage for men shall be based on the 
needs of man and wife. In addition, the employer is required 
to pay so much per head for each of his employees, male or female, 
married or single, into a State Fund called the Maintenance of 
Children Fund. Out of this every dependent child of an 
employee is to receive an allowance, paid monthly to its mother 
or acting woman guardian. The New South Wales Bill, after 
passing the Lower Chamber, was rejected by the Upper, and 
the Government soon after went out of office. But the principle 
involved in the Bill is evidently making progress in Australia, 
as it was stated in a Reuter telegram on November 22nd that 
the Australian Federal Government has rejected decisively, 
as likely to ruin the trade of the country, the proposal of the 
Federal Basic Wage Commission to pay a minimum wage to all 
males of £5 16s. 6d. a week, this being based on the needs of a 
man with wife and three children. They were considering an 
alternative scheme of paying a basic wage of £4, and in addition 
raising by means of a per capita payment from employers a 
fund of 28 millions for the endowment of children, out of which 
mothers would receive 12s. a week for each child under 14. 
As compared with the proposal of the Commission it was cal- 
culated that this scheme would reduce the burden on industry 
by 66 millions per annum. 

The other way out of the difficulty is by a universal nationa 
scheme for the endowment of children, or of mothers and children, 
paid not as an adjunct to wages but out of general taxation. 

The usual criticism brought against such a scheme over here 
has been that the country cannot afford it. In Australia, where 





the living wage is a legalised reality instead of a pious aspiration, 
they are beginning to realise that what the country cannot 
afford is the continuance of the present system, which professes 
to pay a “ living wage,”’ yet ignores utterly the difference between 
the living needs of a man with a family and a man with none.— 
Yours, etc., ExLeanor F. RATHBONE. 
Liverpool, 
February 22nd. 


THE WONDERFUL VISI1I 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

S1r,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in the course of his criticism 
of The Wonderful Visit, complains of the introduction of certain 
pictorial effects into the play, and particularly of the tableaux 
at the end of the second, third and fourth acts, for which, mainly 
by implication, he makes Mr. H. G. Wells responsible. . 

Will you permit me to say that Mr. Wells not only has no 
responsibility for these effects, but (unless he has seen newspaper 
accounts of them) is actually unaware that they have been 
introduced into the play. Owing to illness, he was not able to 
attend any of the rehearsals, and his absence from England has 
prevented him from seeing a performance. The supervision of 
the rehearsals was left entirely to me, and whatever blame is 
due to the production belongs solely to me. 

I am not an authority on questions of taste, and I will not 
attempt to pontificate on them as Mr. MacCarthy, in the guise of 
a minor Bellocian, does ; but I have difficulty in understanding 
how any gentleman, who spreads himself so lavishly on this 
subject, can expect to be taken seriously when he concludes 
his homily with impertinent speculations on the amount of 
Mr. Wells’ income and still more impertinent references to 
* pot-boiling.””-—Yours, etc., 


February 21st. Sr. Joun Ervine. 


Miscellany 


ON THE CATHEDRAL AT SEVILLE 
AND THE MISANTHROPE 


WITHIN one week, experienced, felt, saw and handled 

I with my mind, the two chief creations of the human 

9 spirit: a marvellous piece of luck! I heard Mass in 

Seville Cathedral on an autumn Sunday. The Sunday 
after I sat at the Francais marvelling at The Misanthrope. 

These two creations, the one in stone, the other in the 
verb, are, so far as I know, the summit of our European 
creative power, and therefore of the world. They praise 
the Giralda of Seville, the great tower outside the Cathedral, 
and they are right. But they are wrong when they praisc 
it with a more or less conscious motive of crying up Islam 
and running down their own blood. The beauty of the 
Giralda is not an Islamic beauty, though Islam built the 
most of it. It is what it is because Europe repairs and 
finishes. If you doubt it you may go and look at its twin 
tower, the great Tower of Hassan on the Hill above Rabat. 
That huge round tower at Rabat looks over the Atlantic 
Seas, at its sister, the Giralda. An imperfect thing looking 
at a perfected thing. A thing essentially weak because not 
permanent, looking at a symbol of permanence—a thing 
destined to ruin looking at a thing destined to life. And 
I say in the maugre of the teeth of those with whom I 
disagree that the Giralda would not be the Giralda but for 
its Christian cap. However, there it stands, useful at least 
as a contrast. For if the Giralda be very beautiful, as it is, 
what is it compared to the Cathedral itself? That building 
can never be excelled. Our race once, in one great moment 
of three centuries, reached its highest level. We shall 
hardly return. 

The Gallic spirit had created the Gothic ; the unfathomed 
suggestion of the perfect ogive of the uplifted arch 
of 60 degrees had spread from Paris outward; it had 
built all the ring of great shrines—Chartres, Beauvais, 
Amiens, Rheims. It was proceeding in outer circles to 
Britain, and even to the Rhine and beyond, and on through 
the Reconquista, southwards, shooting up Burgos like a 
fire, and planting the nobility of Oviedo and Leon, when the 
Christian cavalry entered Seville and began the last and 
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the noblest of all those things. What a mood of making, 
what an enlarging passion to produce and to form and to 
express must have possessed the men who through those 
centuries completed that thing. It is everything from the 
XIIIth Century to the Reyes Catolicos; it is everything 
from St. Ferdinand to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Castille rode in and made this marvellous thing. I 
wonder what Aragon would have done? Often, as I have 
gone down the banks of that torrent, which is also a god, 
and which gave its name to a mighty kingdom, often as I 
have gone down the gorge of the Pyrenees with the Aragon 
tumbling at my side, I have meditated upon its spirit; 
broader, I think, less piercing, with more grasp, less thrust, 
than the chivalry to the west, than the raiders of Castille; 
suffused, I think, with the Catalan spirit (though they would 
hate to be told it), and in some way at once less solemn 
and yet more solid. 

But Aragon had no chance to spread south. It was 
blocked. It was Castille that rode in and made this thing. 
And in making it, it made the greatest monument which 
our race can boast. 

There is some unexplained power in proportion which 
not only symbolises, not only suggests, but actually 
presents that which has no proportions; the illimitable 
vastness—Eternity. 

There is a mystery about just proportion. It has this 
magic about it—that it can express at once both the sublime 
and the merely accurate. It, will suggest repose, it will 
suggest a disdainful superiority to inferior things, it carries 
a patent of nobility always, but in rare times and places it 
can also effect what I have said—the vision of the eternal. 

A man in the Cathedral of Seville understands the end of 
his being. He is, while standing there on earth, surrounded 
by stones and rocks of the earth, with his own body in 
decay and all about him in decay—he is, in the midst of 
all this material affair, yet in some side-manner out of it 
all; he is half in possession of the final truths. Nowhere 
else in the world, that I know of, has the illimitable fixed 
itself in expression. And it is not only proportion that does 
this at Seville—it is also multiplicity. It is not only that 
mark of true creative power—the making of something 
more than that you meant to make—it is also that other 
mark of creative power—diversity, endless breeding, 
burgeoning, foison, which everywhere clothes this amazing 
result. Seville has not for its area, its great space, the 
actual number of carven things which glorify Brou, the 
Jewel of the House of Savoy. It has not perhaps any one 
Statue which will match the immortal Magdalen of Brou 
or the modern and (to my astonishment) German little 
sandstone Madonna of Treves, nor that other Madonna 
praying to her own self, which for a long time I believed to 
be the loveliest figure in the world. I mean the one over 
the Southern porch of Rheims (the Prussian ineptitude 
has spared it and it still remains). But if Seville has not 
some one statue, it has the effect of multiplicity more 
greatly developed than any other building I know, and here 
again you will ask yourself in vain, as the creators of Seville 
themselves would have asked themselves in vain, how 
that effect arose. It is so; and there stands Seville. 
If you would know how silence can be full and how a supreme 
unity can be infinitely diverse, if you would touch all the 
mysteries and comprehend them as well as they can be 
comprehended within the limits of our little passage through 
the daylight, you must see Seville. But do not go there 
in Holy Week. 


* * * 

And The Misanthrope. 

The supreme art of words is to produce a multiple and 
profound effect with simplicity in construction. There is 
hardly in this masterpiece one phrase which is not the 
phrase of convention or of daily use. Where the words 
are not the words that men used, or the sentences the 
sentences they used at the Court of Louis XIV., then they 





are the words conventionally used in the heroic couplets 
of that day. And each character has a set of lines to 
declaim (not very much), and there is, you may say, no 
rhetoric, and there is, you may say, no lyric, no deliberate 
poignancy; one might venture a paradox and say that 
in The Misanthrope there was no “ effect,” meaning no 
sudden, sharp, contrasted effect.” This mighty comedy 
of Moliére’s represents no more than,the simplest con- 
junction, the everyday business of a man who expects too 
much of mankind, who is in love and expects too much of 
the lady, who has a friend, a man who gives him good advice, 
and another friend, a woman, who herself would marry 
him willingly enough, and who yet advises him quietly 
and is more a support than a lover. And there is hardly 
any plot—merely the discovery that the young widow for 
whom the Misanthrope feels such passion is a chatterbox 
and runs her friends down behind their backs for the sake 
of chat. There is the fatuous bad versifier, there are the 
silly men of the world. Such are the materials; and into 
them a man did once breathe such life that he made a 
thing standing quite apart from all his other creations, 
and something higher than all any other had accomplished. 
What depths and further depths, what suggestions to the 
left and to the right, what infinite complexity of real 
character (and just that infinite a complexity of real 
character exists in all of us), shine through those few pages, 
illumine and glorify two hours of acting on a stage! 

There is perhaps no man intelligent and sensitive and 
having passed the age of forty who will not, as he watches 
the acting of The Misanthrope, see all that he knows of 
life passing before him and sounding exactly in tune with 
the vibrations of his own soul. There is passionate love, 
intense and disappointed, and there is the foil to passion ; 
that large, that honest, that domestic thing which rare 
women possess, and, when they possess it, afford food, 
sustenance, sacrament to the life of men. There is friend- 
ship, there is the ideal sought and unattained, the dis- 
appointment to which all noble souls are doomed. 
There is all human story put into one little frame. How ? 
No one can tell how. Moliére himself could not have told 
how. 

When those simple words, spoken quickly and in a low 
tone—“‘ Faut il que je vous aime”’—are heard, the man’s 
whole self, his whole past (if he has loved fully), his security, 
his doubt, all of him respond. Why? I cannot tell. I 
only know that the great poets do it, and they themselves 
do not know how. It is the Muse. It is something divine. 
It is inspiration. That word was justly framed. It would 
seem that among the few consolations afforded to the 
miserable race of men, among the little hints of a possible 
coming Beatitude, the Creator has especially chosen from 
his storehouse this gem, this priceless gem, of poetical 
power. I am reminded of it when I read the foolish judg- 
ment so often repeated—that the Ancients had no landscape. 

.. + Of pd ply dna 
Ojodve év Avalos évpelns riove Shuy.”” 
When I read that I see what I think Flaxman saw, the 
sunlight on the Aegean, the Asian hills, and the fertile 
plain; and I feel the warmer air. Yet is there not one word 
which describes these things, unless you except the common 
word and symbol which says that Lycia is rich. Tennyson 
did it too: ‘“‘And the moon was full.”” So did Byron: 
“The moon is up and yet it is not night.” So do they all ; 
but Moliére in The Misanthrope did it all the time. 
It is not single lines (though I have quoted one); it is the 
whole river of the thing, high in flood-tide, up to the top 
of its banks, majestic, and upon a scale to which one would 
have thought mere man could not build. 

All that. For two hours, hearing this thing, I was quite 

outside the world. And the memory of it is a possession 


which should endure, I think, for ever; by which word I 
mean even beyond the limitations of this life. 
I may be wrong. 


But therein 
HILarrRE BELLOC. 
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“WHEN YOUTH DIES OUT 
OF A MAN” 


HEN youth dies out of a man 
He blackens like a briar; 
Thorn in place of bud... . 
To score the hand of friends. 


Vainly sink 

Lines of love, sounding deep. 
They find no bottom... 

When youth dies out of a man. 


Thrust the lines away, 
Cold, wet, tangled. 
Turn hunched backs, 
Mumble, grumble. 


Fade, foolish fire. 

New loves? New friendship % 
Mocking devils ! 

Brave adventures, fit for boys. 


Forget, forget it... 
Plunge and trample blind ways, 
Brimming with dead force, 
Masterfully creating chaos. 
H. O. MEREDITH. 


Drama 


THE SHAW SEASON 
\ the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 2 “ Shaw 


Season” is running. The company has just 

finished playing You Never Can Tell, and the 
next play on their programme is The Doctor's Dilemma. 
The atmosphere of this little theatre (by its atmosphere 
I mean the spirit which animates actors and audience) 
is not unlike that in which Mr. Shaw’s early plays were 
first produced. Of course, we had not the other night 
the ardour of those early audiences, who believed (quite 
rightly) that they were hailing an original and important 
dramatist ; neither was there, I expect, one person among 
us who was puzzled or outraged by the behaviour of the 
characters and the sentiments expressed. The young, I 
understand, consider it a mark of fogeyism to admire Mr. 
Shaw seriously. Seen from their angle he is that most 
pathetic of figures, the old pioneer. But I am not per- 
sonally much interested in the shifting meanings 
of the word “advanced.” What interested me 
in this revival of You Never Can Tell was the degree to 
which the originality of the play made itself felt in spite 
of being so familiar. What gave me pleasure was the 
invention shown in the situations and the clear-cut way 
character was presented. Yes, the play and the humour 
were still fresh; originality “keeps.” The only passage 
which dated was Finch’s remark to Mrs. Clandon who, 
revisiting England after many years, still supposes that 
her ideas, those of a free-thinking individualist of the 
*seventies and ‘eighties, would still shock people. Finch 
informs her that there is only one place where her views 
will be considered outrageous. “The Church?” she 
suggests at once. “No,” he replies, “the Theatre.” I 
remember the roar of laughter which greeted that remark 
when it was first heard. The other night it was received 
in silence, not because it has not still a sting of truth in it, 
but because, thanks chiefly to Mr. Shaw himself, the 
criticism has become a commonplace. 
Miss Massingham in some respects satisfied me more 


than any Gloria I have seen. She brought out the prig 
side of her so well, and the ungraciousness of her tenderness, 
and her final determination to swallow her humiliation 
and to grab what she wants. These characteristics are 
easier for a younger generation to grasp. On the other 
hand, the pathos of Gloria’s bewilderment, of her momentary 
agonised collapse into her mother’s arms, and her earlier 
easy confidence, that attractive consciousness of her own 
charms, slowly smiling and gay, proper to the unapproach- 
able belle of Madeira, she did not convey so well. Mr. 
Hannen was a painstaking Valentine. At first I thought 
I was not going to like him at all, but after a time he in- 
gratiated himself. But where were the high dancing 
spirits? His Valentine was not a man capable of Valentine’s 
quick fantastic adroitness, still less of that towering passage 
which always strikes me as one of the best love-scenes in 
modern comedy : 

Valentine: Love can’t give any man new gifts. It can only 
heighten the gifts he was born with. 

Gloria : What gifts were you born with, pray ? 

Valentine: Lightness of heart. 

Gloria : And lightness of head, and lightness of faith, and lightness 
of everything that makes a man. 

Valentine : Yes, the whole world is like a feather dancing in the 
light now, and Gloria is the sun. I beg your pardon; I’m off. 
Back at nine. Good-bye. 

The Twins—I have never seen the twins done to per- 
fection. Mr. Banks buffooned it too self-consciously ; Miss 
Hazel Jones was too minxish. The twins are very difficult 
to act for the reason that in the play they are continually 
acting and clowning. They are conscious of themselves 
as comic characters in life and behave accordingly; yet 
it is of the first importance they should suggest that 
they are the reverse of self-conscious. The element they 
contribute (not counting fun) to the comedy is the innocent 
hardness and delicious inconsiderateness of youth, but 
their hardness must be innocent, their inconsiderateness 
charming, or we lose the pathos, and it is real pathos, 
of Dolly getting up suddenly from the lunch table, shocked 
and surprised to tears, when her father is violently rude 
to her. Otherwise, too, we lose the seriousness of that 
important second when the boy looks back into the room 
before following his old father to the dance—poor Crampton 
has asked for a false nose and mask in the _hope- 
less hope of getting into touch with his children. 
“Mother,” Philip says, “do you observe the pathos of 
that?” It is only a gleam of apprehension—perfectly 
natural, just right. The next minute the boy will forget 
all about it. The hardness and directness of youth and the 
softness of old age, with its need for consideration, is a theme 
Mr. Shaw has dealt with more directly in Misalliance. He 
understands it in all its bearings very well. Youth, without 
thinking about it, instinctively feels it has the whip-hand, 
and Age in spite of its bluster, knows that Youth has it. Am 
[ attributing a non-existent blindness to the public, or is it 
still necessary to write an essay on ‘‘ The Subtlety of Bernard 
Shaw ” ? 

Miss Margret Carter’s Mrs. Clandon was a charming per- 
formance. The generous, indulgent side of her character 
was well brought out, which is so important in making the 
family interesting and the twins intelligible. On the other 
hand, her bland, platform, eminent-woman side was not 
shown. It is impossible to fail in the part of William the 
waiter or of Bohun. Mr. Brember Wills irritated me a 
little by emphasising the can in his refrain “ You never 
can tell.” In most of Mr. Shaw’s comedies the pervading 
spirit is one of scrutiny rather than of indulgence. This 
one is an exception. A dissertation might be written on 
“William ”’’; William the leveller, William the impassive, 
William the imperturbably kind! William is as a sky, 
which is no sounding-board for violent declaimers and 
dwarfs’ frantic gesticulations—above all the people in the 
comedy. One cannot help regretting that his spirit does 
not brood more often over the plays of Mr. Shaw. 
Catherine the Great was also performed at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre last week. We do not often get the chance of 
seeing Miss Gertrude Kingston, who played Catherine, 
and her performance made one regret it more than ever. 

Dresmonp MacCarrTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WONDER what my readers will think when they 
I have finished this week’s effusion. My subject, Old 
Age, came to me through reading Vol. V. of Mr. 
Buckle’s Life of Benjamin Disraeli (John Murray). Letting 
the thick volume slip from my languid hands and stretching 
my legs towards my gas-stove, I fell into reverie. It was as 
well perhaps that I had no dying embers to gaze into, for 
my Teflections might then have taken an even deeper tinge, 
and you may think’ it is deep enough already. 


* as ss 


I have never somehow been profoundly alarmed by the 
prospect of growing old, though, of course, I can understand 
the passion which prompted one of the best of Wilfred 
Blunt’s sonnets, the one which begins: 


I long have had a quarrel set with Time, 
Because he robbed me. Every day of life 
Was wrested from me after bitter strife, 

I never yet could see the sun go down 

But I was angry in my heart. 


What a perfect, simple expression of a central human emotion 
those last two lines are, one which is even the pivot of some 
men’s temperaments—‘‘I never yet could see the sun go 
down, but I was angry in my heart!” Wilfred Blunt 
(I pay him the homage of dropping the “ Mr.” which the 
tongue instinctively pays to those posterity will remember) 
has never received a tithe of the admiration and attention 
his work deserves. His easy, natural eloquence and grace 
outweigh all his faults of thinness, facile rhyme and loose 
syntax; his use of verse to express easily and simply such 
permanent things as youthful passion, the pride of ancestry, 
the romance of travel, the delight in fields and skies and 
woods of home, the cruelty of Time, will make him read 
when many poets with richer vocabulary and more ingenious 
and finer technique are forgotten. The Love Sonnets of 
Proteus, Esther (next to Meredith’s Modern Love, the best love 
story in modern verse) I am sure will be remembered. But, as 
I was saying, I for my part was not born with a strong dread 
of death or of old age in me. The first book which made 
the prospect of growing old alarming to me was War and 
Peace—the epilogue of it. You remember the description 
of the Rostov family at the end, that family once so gloriously 
full of life; you remember the description of the Countess 
Rostov : 


After the deaths of her son and her husband that had followed 
so quickly one on another, she had felt herself a creature accidentally 
forgotten in this world, with no object and no interest in life. She 
ate and drank, slept and lay awake, but she did not live. Life 
gave her no impressions. . . . There was in the highest degree 
noticeable in her what may be observed in very small children 
and in very old people. No external aim could be seen in her exist- 
ence ; all that could be seen was the need to exercise her various 
capacities and impulses. She had to eat, to sleep, to think, to talk, 
to weep, to get angry, to work, and so on, simply because she had a 
stomach, a brain, muscles, nerves and spleen. . . . She only talked 
because she needed to exercise her lungs and her tongue. She 
cried like a child, because she needed the physical relief of tears, 
and so on. What for people in their full vigour is a motive, with 
her was obviously a pretext. Thus in the morning, especially 
if she had eaten anything too rich the night before, she sought 
an occasion for anger, and pitched on the first excuse—the deafness 
of Madame Byelov. . . . Another excuse was her snuff, etc. . 
When she required exercise for her organs of speech—this was 
usually about seven o'clock, after she had had her after-dinner 
rest, then the pretext was found in repetition of anecdotes, always 
the same and always to the same listeners. The old countess’s 
condition was understood by all the household, though no one 
ever spoke of it. Only rarely a mournful half-smile passed between 
Nikolay, Pierre, Natasha, that betrayed their comprehension of 
her condition. But those glances said something else besides. 
They said that she had done her work in life already, that she was 


not all here in what was seen in her now, that they would all be the 
same. . . . Memento mori, said those glances. 
Then Tolstoi adds, “‘ Only quite heartless and stupid people 
and little children failed to understand this, and held them- 
selves aloof from her.”’ 


bss Pt 


That passage frightened me. The essence of what is 
really depressing in modern psychology is the tendency 
to extend to all ages of life, what Tolstoi, but with that 
compassion of his which is one of the most exquisite things 
in all literature, marks as the characteristic: old age. The 
tendency of modern psychology, and it is reflected in modern 
fiction, is to interpret actions and the expression of emotions 
merely as pretexts for the exercise of physiological functions. 


cg ae aK 


The next book which made the idea of growing old alarm- 
ing to me was The Old Wives’ Tale. Arnold Bennett is 
fundamentally a romantic. That is to say, his standard 
of values is not external; he accepts the value given to 
things by the will as the last word. His favourite haracter 
is the ordinary miscellaneously acquisitive, active man who 
wants to get on, wants this and that; and the value which 
gusto in his characters transfers to the objects of their 
desire is never criticised by Arnold Bennett. No novelist 
except Dumas ever gazed with such mouth-watering, urchin- 
like naivety into the pastry-cook’s window of life. It is the 
source of his grip upon the imagination of the public. But 
there is one element in experience which brings the romantic 
up short, face to face with a pervasive sense of tragedy (not 
merely the tragedies of ups and downs, of failures to get this 
or that, a nice house, a nice income, a wife and children)}— 
namely old age and death. For in the process of time the 
projected glow of the will slowly fades from things. The 
reason The Old Wives’ Tale is his greatest book is not that 
it is the book in which he has shown his powers of description 
at their best, but because it has the profoundest theme. 


* aK 6 


Have you noticed, too, what an artist he shows himself 
to be in that book? The first half we follow the 
adventures of two young sisters, Constance and Sophia. We 
have followed so breathlessly their divergent careers that 
we have forgotten how time flies and what it does. We 
turn a page—at last the sisters meet again: “ They both 
hesitated, and, as it were, wavered uncertainly towards 
each other. ‘I should have known you anywhere,’ said 
Sophia, with apparently careless tranquillity, as she stooped 
to kiss Constance, raising her veil.” ‘I should have 
known you anywhere”; but they are both old 
women. The proud Sophia is like a blade of tempered steel 
after her experiences, but there is nothing to cut with it ; 
Constance is just a cosy tremulous old body. The once flashy 
Scales appears again to die, a shabby wreck. They have 
ample means; they live a little longer. Sophia dies, Con- 
stance dies; “she was a great body for making the best 
of things,” that is her epitaph. It is the young one’s turn 
next. At that meeting of the two sisters the idea of the 
book suddenly crystallises ; the last pages make it certain 
that we shall understand. 


a a x 


Disraeli would not to the last own to a grey hair, but 
he fought old age with subtler weapons than dye. It was 
as a septuagenarian lover that, in Vol. V., he interested me 
most. The heart does not so soon grow old, but it is 
painful to have to lodge the god in ruins. “ Well, at any 
rate let the ruins be as picturesque as possible,” he seems 
to have said to himself. “I will live by the youngest part 
of me still, and never be without two or three Dulcineas.”’ 
I think he hit on an excellent prophylactic. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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KEATS 


The John Keats Memorial Volume. Issued by the Keats 
House Committee, Hampstead. Lane. 25s. 


Keats: an Anthology. Arranged by T. J. CoppEN-SANDER- 
son. R. Cobdden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 


Most men who write in praise of Shakespeare write in 
praise of themselves. Shakespeare is their mirror. Respec- 
table middle-aged professors invariably think of him as the 
respectable middle-aged man of the Stratford bust. Mr. 
Frank Harris sees him as Mr. Frank Harris, with the necessary 
differences. Mr. Charles Whibley imagines him as a Whib- 
leyesque Tory with a knotted whip ever ready for the back 
of democracy. After reading The John Keats Memorial 
Volume, consisting of appreciations in prose and verse from 
all manner of contributors, great and little, one comes to 
the conclusion that most men interpret Keats in the same 
easy-going way. Thus, Mr. Bernard Shaw notes that the 
poet of the Ode to a Nightingale and the Ode on Melancholy 
was “a merry soul, a jolly fellow, who could not only carry 
his splendid burthen of genius, but swing it round, toss 
it up and catch it again, and whistle a tune as he strode 
along,” and he discovers in three verses of The Pot of Basil 
“the immense indictment of the profiteers and exploiters 
with which Marx has shaken capitalistic civilisation to its 
foundations, even to its overthrow in Russia.” To Dr. 
Arthur Lynch, on the other hand, Keats is primarily a 
philosopher, whose philosophic principles “ account for his 
Republicanism as well as for his criticisms of poetry.” 
Mr. Arthur Symons takes an opposite view. “ John Keats,” 
he tells us, “‘ at a time when the phrase had not yet been 
invented, practised the theory of art for art’s sake. . 
Keats had something feminine and twisted in his mind, 
made up out of unhealthy nerves . . . which it is not the 
fashion to call decadent.” To Sir Ian Hamilton (who 

contributes a beautiful comment, saved by its passion from 
the perils of high-flownness) Keats was the prototype of 
the heroic youth that sacrificed itself in the war. Did he 
not once declare his willingness to “‘ jump down Etna for 
any great public good”; and had he not written : 
The Patriot shall feel 
My stern alarum and unsheath his steel ? 


And, if we dip into the thousands of other things that have 
been written about Keats, including the centenary appre- 
ciations, we shall find this personal emphasis on the part 
of the critic again and again. 

Lord Houghton even did his best to raise Keats a step 
nearer in the social scale by associating him with “ the 
upper rank of the middle class *—an exaggeration, however, 
which is no more inaccurate than the common view that 
Keats was brought up on the verge of pauperdom. As a 
matter of fact, Keats’s father was an ostler who married 
his employer’s daughter, and his grandfather, the livery- 
stable keeper of Finsbury Pavement, left a fortune of £13,000. 
But it is not only with regard to his birth that attempts to 
bring Keats into the fold of respectability are common. 
His character, and the character of his genius, are uncon- 
sciously doctored to suit the tastes of those who do not 
apparently care for Keats as he actually was. The Keats 
who thrashed the butcher is more important for them than 
the Keats who fell in love with Fanny Brawne. They 
prefer canonising Keats to knowing him, and the logical 
consequence of their attitude is that the Keats who might 
have been means more to them than the Keats who was. 
I do not deny that a great deal that is said about Keats 
on all sides is true: possibly most of it is true. But much 
of it is true only as an argument. The manly Keats is 
the true answer to the effeminate Keats, as the effeminate 
Keats is the true answer to the manly Keats. The Keats 
who said: “I think I shall be among the English poets 
after my death,” and the Keats who was “snuffed out by 
an article” similarly answer one another; and the Keats 
of The Fall of Hyperion is the perfect critic of the Keats 


of the Ode on Indolence, and vice versa. The truth is, 
Keats was a score of Keatses. He was luxurious and ascetic, 
heroic and self-indulgent, ambitious and diffident, an artist 
and a thinker, vulgar and an esthete, perfect in phrase and 
gauche in phrase, melancholy and merry, sensual and 
Spiritual, a cynic about women and one of the great lovers, 
a teller of heart-easing tales and a would-be redeemer. The 
perfect portrait of Keats will reveal him in all these contra- 
dictory lights, and we shall never understand Keats if we 
merely isolate one group of facts, such as the thrashing of 
the butcher, or another group, such as that he thought for 
a moment of abandoning Hyperion as a result of the hostile 
reviews of Endymion. Keats’s life was not that of a planet 
beautifully poised as it wheels on its lonely errand. He 
was a man torn by conflicting demons—a martyr to poetry 
and love and, ultimately, to ideals of truth and goodness, 
He bowed before altars that, even when he bowed, he seems 
to have known were altars of the lesser gods. Not that 
he blasphemed the greater gods in doing so. He believed 
that the altar at the foot of the hill was a stage in the poet’s 
progress to the altar at the summit. As he grew older, 
however, his vision of the summit became more intense, 
and a greater Muse announced to him : 
None can usurp this height 
But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are miseries and will not let them rest. 
He was exchanging the worship of Apollo for the worship 
of Zeus and, like Tolstoy, he seemed to condemn his own 
past work as a denial of the genius of true art. Even here, 
however, Keats was still tortured by conflicting allegiances, 
and it is on Apollo, not on Zeus, he calls in his condemnation 
of Byron in lines which have unfortunately been omitted 
from the text of The Fall of Hyperion used by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson in his beautiful anthology : 
Apollo! faded! O far-flown Apollo! 
Where is thy misty pestilence to creep 
Into the dwellings, through the decor cranuies 
Of all mock lyrists, large self-worshippers 
And careless Hectoresr in proud bad verse ? 
Though I breathe death with them it will be life 
To see them sprawl before me into graves. 
But he was Zeus’s child, as he lay dying, and the very 
epitaph he ordered for himself—‘ Here lies one whose name 
is writ in water ’”’—was but a last farewell to an Apollo 
who seemed to have failed him. 

The Keats who achieved perfection in literature, however, 
was Apollo’s Keats—Apollo’s and Aphrodite’s. His odes, 
written out of a genius stirred to its depths for the first time 
by his passion for Fanny Brawne—he does not seem to have 
been subject to love, as most poets are, in his boyhood— 
were but the perfect expression of that idolatry that had 
stammered in Endymion. Keats in his masterpieces is still 
the Prince breaking through the wood to the vision of the 
Sleeping Beauty. He has not yet touched her into life. 
He almost prefers to remain a spectator, not an awakener. 
He loves the picture itself more than the reality, though he 
guesses all the while at the reality behind. That, perhaps, 
is why men do not go to Keats for healing, as they go to 
Wordsworth, or for hope, as they go to Shelley. Keats 
enriches life rather with a sense of a loveliness for ever 
vanishing and with a dream of what life might be if the 
loveliness remained. Regret means more to him than hope : 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 

Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


The world at its most beautiful is for Keats a series of 


dissolving pictures—of “fair attitudes” that only the 
artist can make immortal. His indolence is the indolence 
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of a man under the spell of beautiful shapes. His energy 
is the energy of a man who would drain the whole cup of 
worship in a beautiful phrase. His esthetic attitude to 
life—as wzsthetic in its way as the early Pater’s—appears 
in that letter in which he writes : 

I go among the Fields and catch a glimpse of a Stoat or a field- 
mouse peeping out of the withered grass—the creature hath a pur- 
pose, and its eyes are bright with it. I go amongst the buildings 
of a city, and I see a Man hurrying along—to what ? The Creature 
has a purpose and his eyes are bright with it. 

In this very letter, no doubt, the disinterested philosopher 
as well as the wsthete speaks, but it is Keats’s longing 
for philosophy, not his philosophy itself, that touches us 
most profoundly in his greatest work. Our knowledge of 
his sufferings gives his work a background of 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self 


against which the exquisite images he wrought have a tragic 
and spiritual appeal beyond that of any other poet of his 
kind. Mr. John Bailey, Mr. Clutton-Brock, and Sir Sidney 
Colvin all help us by their contributions to the Memorial 
Volume to understand the nature and the workings of his 
genius better. These are all, indeed, precious contri- 
butions to the criticism of Keats. But the Keats we love 
is more than the Keats of the poems—more even than the 
Keats of the letters. It is the Keats of these and of the life 
—that proud and vehement spirit, that great-hearted 
traveller in the realms of gold, caught in circumstances and 
done to death in the very temples where he had worshipped. 
Rosert Lynp. 


THE FIFTH ARMY IN MARCH, 1918 


The Fifth Army in March, 1918. By W. Suaw-Sparrow. 
John Lane. 21s. 

In addition to his main contention that Genera Gough 
was not to blame for the retreat of March, 1918, Mr. Shaw- 
Sparrow raises for discussion several points of interest, 
such as the effect of the alteration in February of the 
boundary between the Third and Fifth Armies, the 
difficulties in the liaison between the flank divisions, and 
the question as to whether the fog was an advantage to 
the attack or the defence. His descriptions are full of life 
and movement, though they are somewhat colloquial in 
style. The reader is often addressed, questioned, exhorted, 
and even taken galloping with brigadiers; “to putt- 
putt-putt ” means “ to fire a machine-gun,” and in other 
places these weapons are described with less license, but 
also perhaps with less realism, as “ purring.” The author 
shows throughout a real sympathy with the regimental 
soldier, and his descriptions of the battles certainly hold 
the attention, though here and there he veers rather 
suddenly from narrative into controversy. He is, perhaps, 
too ardent a partisan to be an entirely good advocate, 
but he certainly succeeds in his central contention, and 
effectively dismisses the charges suggested against General 
Gough shortly after the retreat. 

These suggestions were widely disseminated in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech of April, 1918, which began the famous 
Statement that “the Army in France was considerably 
stronger on January Ist, 1918, than on January Ist, 1917,” 
when, in fact, it was weaker to the extent of 100,000 infantry, 
whilst in March, 1918, according to the figures of Sir 
Frederick Maurice, which have not yet been challenged, 
its rifle and sabre strength showed a deficiency, as compared 
with March, 1917, of no less than 180,000 men. It was 
said that the line of the Somme was abandoned before the 
Germans brought up their guns. This is untrue. The 
German guns had been brought up and were in action 
against the British field batteries on the western bank 
on the morning of March 28rd, and the line of the Somme 
was not abandoned until after heavy rearguard actions 
which lasted for another two days. It was also suggested 
that the bridges had not been properly demolished. In 
fact, close on 250 bridges were destroyed by the Fifth 





Army. It is true that in a few instances the leads were 
broken by fire, with the result that the charges failed to 
go off. In the case of the bridge at Falvy the leads had 
been cut by bullets, but were repaired by Sergeant Crossley 
under fire, and the bridge was successfully blown up. In 
one of the eleven bridges at Tugny the safety fuse failed, 
and Second-Lieutenant Knox blew up the bridge by an 
instantaneous fuse which he lit with a match, It is not 
even true that the force known as “ Carey’s Force” was 
raised by General Carey, for General Carey was at that 
time on leave in England, nor is it true that it contained 
a Labour Battalion. This force was raised by Gough 
and by General Grant, his chief engineer, though Carey 
subsequently took command of it when he returned from 
leave. Many of the rumours of that time were little more 
than red herrings drawn across the trail of real responsi- 
bility, which did not rest on Gough but on the War Cabinet, 
who, though repeatedly urged to do so, neglected during 
1917 to take the measures necessary for securing reinforce- 
ments in France for the campaign of 1918. 

As a result of their action, or inaction, Haig’s difficulties 
were doubled; his front had just been extended by twenty- 
eight miles, whilst at the same time his combatant strength 
had been reduced by 180,000 men. Since drafts were not 
arriving from home, three out of the thirteen battalions 
in each division were broken up in order to fill up the ranks 
in the remainder, and, even so, many divisions were 
seriously short even of their reduced strength. In these 
circumstances the task which fell to Gough was to defend 
forty-two miles of front with thirteen British infantry 
divisions (all of which were greatly under strength) 
against forty-three German divisions. The average odds 
massed against the British on the Fifth Army front 
were more than three to one; but locally these odds 
were greatly exceeded. At St. Quentin, for instance, 
fourteen German divisions were massed against Maxse’s 
corps of three British divisions, but the Germans were 
held up for the greater part of two days, the order to 
retreat from the battle zone coming late in the afternoon 
of the 22nd. On the first day von Bulow in greatly superior 
force had penetrated the Third Army lines on a front of 
eight miles to a depth of five or six thousand yards on the 
north of the Hesquiéres salient, and the author is probably 
right in regarding this threat to the salient as a material 
cause of the retirement of the Third Army. After the 
heavy casualties of the first two days,Gough had no other 
course except to retreat and, at the same time, fight with 
the survivors of his force a series of rearguard actions in 
order to delay the enemy until reinforcements should 
arrive. Ludendorff’s commentary on the result is illum- 
inating: “ Strategically, we had not achieved what the 
events of the 28rd, 24th and 25th had encouraged us to 
hope for. That we had also failed to take Amiens, which 
would have rendered communication between the enemy’s 
forces astride the Somme exceedingly difficult, was especially 
disappointing.” 

It would no doubt have been desirable to have had a 
second battle-zone prepared on the line of the Somme. 
This, however, was a gigantic task, which it was impossible 
for Gough to complete in six weeks with the men at his 
disposal, though some assistance would have been given 
both for its construction and defence, if the 150,000 troops 
which were sent out from England after the battle had 
been sent out instead before the battle began. Mr. Shaw- 
Sparrow criticises Lord Haig’s decision to hold more lightly 
the Fifth Army front, as he had not sufficient troops to 
hold the whole front in strength. But the reasons given 
in Lord Haig’s despatch are perfectly valid. Ludendorff 
had so disposed his reserves that until the last moment 
it could not be foreseen with certainty where the main 
attack would fall, and on this flank it was possible to give 
ground with less serious result than further north, where 
the line ran nearer to the sea and the Channel ports. It 
is not quite accurate to say, as the author does, that the 
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night before the battle was “ uncannily still.” The British 
were, of course, well aware that the enemy were going to 
attack, and during the later hours of the night and the 
early morning directed heavy bursts of fire on likely places 
of assembly behind their lines. The Germans never replied, 
and the silences between these intermittent bursts were 
certainly somewhat sinister. 

This book tells of many acts of bravery. On March 21st 
the 1st Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers repulsed twelve attacks 
on the Fontaine-les-Cleres Redoubt, and the next day 
fought on to the end, none returning except a small party 
sent back by the officer in command. When “ Manchester 
Hill,” which lies just west of St. Quentin, was surrounded, 
Lieut.-Colonel Elstob, in command of the 16th Man- 
chesters, told his Brigade Commander by buried cable that 
“The Manchester Regiment will defend Manchester Hill to 
the last.” This post was finally overcome by vastly 
superior forces and Colonel Elstob, who had already been 
twice wounded, was killed in the final assault and was given 
the V.C. after his death. Equally fine was the defence 
by the 2nd Wiltshires of the Epine de Dallon, the fight of 
the Royal Irish Rifles, of whom only thirty at the end of the 
day remained unwounded, and the death of Colonel Dimmer, 
V.C., when he led the Berkshires to the counter-attack on 
Maissemy. General Gough in his preface tells a story of 
General Humbert, who commanded the Third French 
Army, and arrived at his headquarters during the battle in 
order, as Gough thought, to support the line, which was at 
that time fighting against terrific odds. When Gough 
welcomed him the General replied: “ Mais je n’ai que 
mon fanion,” referring to the small flag on his motor-car. 
This, General Gough observes, was “hardly the amount 
of support that the moment seemed to require.” 

It is a pity that the story of these great actions should 
be connected in any way with the unfortunate episode in 
home politics, and one cannot help wishing that the political 
chapter had been interned between separate covers, or 
decently tucked away in a pocket at the end of the book. 


A PIONEER AMONG THE ALPS 


The L'fe of Horace Benedict de Saussure. By Doucias W. 
FRESHFIELD, with the collaboration of HENry F. 
MonTaGNiER. Edward Arnold. 25s. 


The name of de Saussure as a pioneer of Alpine climbing 
and a distinguished man of science has been familiar to 
us for many years. It is a surprise, however, to find that 
there was no extant Life of him before Mr. Freshfield filled 
the gap with the present volume. We need not regret the 
delay, since the issue is so proper. One pastmaster of 
mountaineering deals with another, and Mr. Freshfield 
has secured the help of a special assistant at Geneva, and 
details from de Saussure’s descendants which add interesting 
touches to his book. 

Benedict de Saussure was not only a Professor at Geneva ; 
he was an observant traveller and a charming man; and 
his enlightened views on education are pretty much what 
sensible reformers urge to-day. He exhibited the rare 
combination of interest in several branches of learning. A 
botanist who turned geologist, he liked Horace and the 
ancient classics. He even kept a private diary in Greek. 
His professorship in Philosophy led to lectures on physics 
one session, and metaphysics the next. This versatility 
may appear shocking to our over-specialised age, but we 
are inclined to think that it produced savants more generally 
companionable than the pundits of to-day. As a man of 
wealth and position, de Saussure may have had his merits 
slightly exaggerated by complacent contemporaries; but 

we get a general impression of him as a highly agreeable 
person, modest, unselfish, and generous. He had and 
deserved many friends. 


The biography is a full-dress affair. The philosopher 


and man of science stands out against a background of 
history and tradition concerning politics and Geneva as 


well as mountain-climbing. Some may think the detail 
excessive, but little is known of the period by the average 
reader, and Geneva, a hot-bed of refugees from the outrages 
of religion and politics, produced an interesting and distine- 
tive type of citizen. We relish, too, that touch of gentle 
sentiment combined with common-sense which is the mark 
of good eighteenth-century people. Ruskin found de 
Saussure an excellent stylist, and his clear and descriptive 
prose has great merits. He never gushes as Ruskin did. 
When he climbs mountains he indulges in no windy heroics, 
and though he is capable of retorting pretty smartly on an 
opponent who has misrepresented him, he keeps a serene 
judgnient about his own writings and his contemporaries, 
An excellent foil to him in this regard is one Bourrit, a 
flighty, bombastic “ historiographer of the Alps,” a born 
showman who always magnified his own exploits, and, 
failing to climb Mont Blanc, got his blue spectacles picked 
up by a young Englishman who did it in a casual canter, 
De Saussure was a careful observer and reader of other 
men’s work, and it is curious that he missed the most 
important suggestion made by Bordier concerning glacial 
action. Bordier, however, was a giddy amateur, only fit 
for the most part to quarrel with the egregious Bourrit, 
and it is difficult to conceive how he managed to anticipate 
research by so many years. The marriage of de Saussure 
introduces us to some charming people, and was fortunate 
in every way, except that it somewhat reduced the range of 
his climbing adventures. A man with a wife and family 
has given hostages to fortune. Like Mr. Kipling’s married 
Gadsby, he is no longer free to risk his neck. Firmness and 
courage were marked in de Saussure, and he barricaded his 
house for several days against Genevese revolutionaries 
who were more fond of posing than of facing direct action 
with firearms. At the end of his life he had lost his health 
and his fortune, but he showed, says Mr. Freshfield, a courage 
and energy worthy of Walter Scott. There can be no 
higher tribute. 

Mountain climbers will note with pleasure several familiar 
points in the accounts of ascents, and pay particular atten- 
tion to the biographer’s own comments. In the Alps, as 
in England, the popular mountain route is not always the 
best for sight-seeing, and some neglected points of view 
remain, fortunately, for men of taste to appreciate. Of 
special interest are the allusions to “ mountain sickness,” 
from which climbers suffer in such curiously varying degrees. 
The present writer has more than once verified Mr. Fresh- 
field’s conclusions that the “ sickness” is much less on a 
windy day than on a still one. 

The excursus on early mountain climbing is one of the 
most attractive additions to the narrative. The Alps have 
long since become the playground of Europe, but in the 
eighteenth century they were horrid perils, “‘ horrid” in 
the Latin sense of bristling with dangers, and they were 
merely or mainly attractions to the man of science. Rousseau 
talked more mountaineering than he performed, and kept 
to the lowlands. The real fathers of modern feeling about 
the Alps are Conrad Gesner and Albrecht von Haller. 
Early pioneers such as Leonarde did not climb mountains 
for the sake of that exaltation of the spirit and that clear, 
unpolluted air which seem so much to the modern dweller 
in cities and stuffy offices. Going further back, one might 
suppose that the maxim of Marcus Aurelius, “ Live as on 
a mountain,” was strangely modern in its appreciation of 
the heights. But Marcus merely meant to imply that you 
should act as if everybody could see you. The gods, indeed, 
lived on Olympus in Homer, but in a fairy region with a 
supernatural climate and other conveniences. The in- 
habitants of Geneva in the eighteenth century cared little 
for mountain views. It was the age of pleasant, solid 
houses and fine gardens such as are pictured here. De 
Saussure, when he saw England, was perpetually eulogising 
the beauty of English landscapes. His period was one of an 
advance in taste which is little known to the average reader 
of to-day. But we hope there remains in the twentieth 
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THE ISLANDERS OF THE PACIFIC: 
Or the Children of the Sun. 


By Lieut.-Colonel T. R. St.-JOHNSTON. With a Map 
and 32 pages of Illustrations. Cloth. 25s. net. 


This is an elaborate and highly interesting work by the late District 
Commissioner of the Lau Islands, Fiji. The author gives outlines of migra- 
tion, native and white, into the Pacific, tells about Sun-worship, Ancestor- 
worship, and of sun- myths. He describes the ships of the early voyagers, 
native superstitions about ghosts of the dead, their processes of embalmment, 
sun sacrifices, and various other forms of sacrifices, their cannibalism, totem 
ideas, and many other topics. 





NEW VOLUME IN “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
BELGIUM: From the Roman Invasion 


to the Present Day. 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
This is the first complete history of the Belgian nation from its origins to 
its present situation that has appeared in this country. 
Send for a copy of the 1épp. prospectus of “ The Story of the Nations.’ 
Free on application. 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN: Studies 


in Politics, History, and Letters. 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Cloth. 15s. net. 
[Second Impression, 


“Mr. Philip Guedalla has produced the most entertaining volume of 
historical and biographical studies that has appeared since * Eminent 
Victorians.’ ’’—Times. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of “ English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages.’”” With 57 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. [Sixth Impression. 
“Has deservedly attained to the rank of standard authority. . 
No other single volume forms so reliable a storehouse of valuable and curious 


details of the social and intellectual life of Shakespeare’s epoch as does M. 
Jusserand’s work.’’—Manchester Courier. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in THE 
MIDDLE AGES (XIVth Century). 


By J. J. JUSSERAND. New Edition, revised and 
reset, and with New Illustrations. Cloth. 25s. net. 
[Second Impression, 


“No more authentic or distinguished essay upon the archeology of every 
day was ever written.”—London Mercury. 


THE ANGLO -SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK, 1921. 


Edited by W. H. KOEBEL. Cloth. 25s. net. 


This is undoubtedly the most elaborate and valuable work ever issued on 
South America. It gives the latest commercial, financial, political, legis- 
lative, geographical, historical, currency, transport, and hotel information. 
Send for a copy of the prospectus. 
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By T. BODLEY SCOTT, Author of “ The Road to a 
Healthy Old Age.’”’ Cloth. 6s. net. 


Dr. Scott’s new book is a kind of recipe for a long life. He treats of the 
heart, the digestion, the relative value of foodstuffs, what foods to avoid in 
certain conditions of health, the effects of alcohol and of nicotine, of neuras- 
thenia and the important subject of thyroid medication, and many other 
matters interesting to all. A glossary is appended for the use of the non- 
medical reader. 
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ECONOMICA. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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ayemtes as a Liberal Education, by Sir W. H. Beveridge, 
The Economics of Employment in England, by T.E.Gregory. 


Bank Deposits, by Professor BE. Cannan. 
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The Lands of Silence. A History of Arctic and 
Antarctic Exploration. By the late Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. With a portrait 
of the author, 26 plates, and 25 maps and illustrations. 
45s net. 

In this volume Sir Clements Markham has recorded the story of the 
gradual revealing of the Polar regions to our ken. Although there were few 
subjects in which he was not interested, it may safely be said that Polar 
Exploration stood nearest his heart. Not many persons had studied the 
ground as thoroughly as he; no one was more widely acquainted with its 
explorers. 


wv. - ‘ 
Sir A.W. Ward. Collected Papers, Histori. 
cal, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By Sir ADOLPHUS 
WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse. 
Voiumes I and li, Historical. Demy 8vo. 24s net each (not 
sold separately). 

This collection contains a selection from Sir A. W. Ward's contributions 
to periodicals in the course of the last sixty years, or thereabouts; he has 
added a few lectures or addresses not hitherto made public. The Papers are 
divided under three heads - Historical, Literary, and Travel and Miscellaneous 
The first two volumes, Historical, are now ready; the collection will be 
completed in five volumes. 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir 


Francis Palgrave, K.H. In ten volumes. Edited 
by his son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 
Volumes Il! and IV, containing volumes 3 and 4 of The 
History of Normandy and of England, are now ready. 
Royal 8vo. 42s net each. 

“ His work lies at the base of any accurate knowledge of the constitutional 
history of mediwval England, and no one has done more to make possible its 
Critical study. . . A complete edition of Palgrave's works will be not 
only a worthy monument to his memory, but a valuable addition to the library 
of the historical student.”"—The Saturday Review. 


Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, «Father 
of Vertu in England.” His Life, oc <-om and Collec- 
tions. By the late Mary F. 8. HERVEY. Royal 8vo. 
With a portrait of Miss Hervey and 24 plates. 63s net. 

“ The object of the following pages is to present, as far as possible, a con- 
nected view of one of the most interesting personalities of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Beyond the intrinsic interest of treading in the 
footsteps of the past, it is surely no smal! gain to understand the soil from 
which sprang the first fine flower of English connoisseurship.” 

Extract from the Preface. 


The Year Books. Lectures delivered in the University 
of London at the request of the Faculty of Laws. By W. C. 
BOLLAND, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart., K.C., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 68 net. 

Mr Bolland's lectures will, it is hoped, awaken the attention of historical 
students both inside and outside of the profession of law to the unique 
interest of the documents we know as Year books. Even before 1300 
English lawyers were systematically reporting what of interest was said 
in Court, and in these old Year Books of ours we can hear the actual collo- 
quial phrases and idioms used by the cultured classes in England as they 
went about their daily business over 600 years ago. 


Readings in English Social History trom 
Contemporary Literature. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. Crown 8vo. Vol. I, from Pre-Roman Days to 
1272 a.pv. With 16 illustrations. Vol. Il, 1272—1485 a.p. 
With 12 illustrations. 4s net each. 

In this series, to be completed in five volumes, the editor has en- 
deavoured to select from contemporary writers pen-pictures of the country 
and its inhabitants throughout the centuries; their mode of life; their 
food and clothing; their games and recreations; their feastings and their 
burials ; their methods of fighting on land and sea; their laws and customs ; 
their education ; their instinct for trade; their pageants and their music ; 
their joys and their sorrows ; in fact, all that goes to make what is called “ life.”’ 


Hamlet and the Scottish Succession, 
Being an Examination of the Relations of the play of Hamlet 
to the Scottish Succession and the Essex Conspiracy. By 
LILIAN WINSTANLEY. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 

The author's purpose in this book is, by studying the play of Hamié-t from 
a somewhat fresh point of view, to show its relation to contemporary history. 
Her plan throughout is to regard the play as it naturally would be regarded 
by an Elizabethan audience. and she asserts that such an audience would 
almost certainly have thought Deumark a real country, and would have 
Oeitoved it to be  contempenary Sc etiand. 
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century sufficient of the intellectual curiosity which dis- 
tinguished the eighteenth to relish the many points of 
interest in these pages. And there are readers, we feel sure, 
who hate the up-to-date brag of peak-bagging, and notice 
with disgust the advertisement which connects Mount 
Everest with margarine. 


THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA 


The Crisis in Russia. By Artruur Ransomr. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


Mr. Ransome’s previous book on Russia showed very 
clearly both his good and his bad qualities as an observer 
and interpreter of the Russian Revolution. His powers 
of observation are exccilent—when he knows what to look 
for—and he is an eminently trustworthy witness. He 
neither “* cooks ” his facts in any way, nor allows his obser- 
vation of them to be interfered with by his desire to see one 
thing rather than another. His testimony to conditions 
in Russia is, therefore, extremely valuable as far as it goes ; 
but unfortunately, especially on the all-important economic 
side, it does not go nearly so far as we should like. 

Mr. Ransome’s main thesis is that behind, and in reality 
transcending, the class struggle which the Communists 
regard as the dominant factor in European society, is a 
greater and far more momentous struggle, the struggle of 
Europe as a whole against forces which are leading directly 
to a complete submergence of Western civilisation. It is 
a moot point in Mr. Ransome’s mind, and, as he tells us, 
in Lenin’s also, whether the attempt which the Communists 
are now making in Russia, and which any conceivable 
Russian Government would have to make, to introduce 
order out of the chaos which is the legacy of the collapse 
of 1917, will be successful; or whether, with the breakdown 
of this attempt, all Russia will revert to a condition of 
virtual barbarism, in which small peasant communities 
will exist by scratching the soil with primitive implements 
and abandoning all forms of political organisation as we 
understand it. Mr. Ransome puts very definitely his view 
that in Russia no alternative Government to that which 
now exists is possible. The Communists, he says, almost 
certainly with truth, are the only force strongly enough 
organised and disciplined to have even the smallest chance 
of carrying through this work of economic organisation. 
The pretensions, alike, of the other Socialist fractions, of 
the undisciplined mass of the peasantry, and of the various 
“White Hopes” to provide an alternative Government- 
are futile. Either the Communists will pull Russia through, 
or Russia will not pull through at all. 

This is not to say that Mr. Ransome agrees with the 
Communist philosophy of life or that he thinks that neces- 
sarily, if the Communists win their battle against the 
forces of economic disintegration, they will then continue to 
govern Russia. The peasant masses may organise a different 
type of society from that which the Communists desire ; 
but not until the economic crisis has been passed with the 
Communists’ aid. Mr. Ransome’s account of the working 
of the proletarian dictatorship is particularly instructive. 
He shows very plainly how the effective government of 
Russia has passed from the Soviets into the hands of the 
Communist Party, so that the dictatorship is in effect 
exercised by the Communist Party. But he shows also 
that this Party, with all its tremendously centralised control 
and discipline—under which every member is compelled 
to vote as the Party as a whole decides, and not merely to 
vote, but to back all its decisions with his whole energy— 
exercises its dictatorship in such a way as to allow of the 
fullest discussion within the Party before a decision binding 
its members is taken. Local and Regional Communist 
Conferences thrash out every question before it comes to 
the Central Conference, and the local, regional and central 
Communist organisations form the effective Government of 
Russia, and the essential organisation of the so-called 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


George 





About the actual working of the economic system Mr, 
Ransome is far less satisfactory. His chapters on Trade 
Unionism and factory organisation do not tell us nearly 
enough of what is actually happening. His account of 
“Saturdayings” is, however, extremely interesting, as 
also is the chapter in which he explains how industrial 
conscription was introduced after very full and heated 
discussion inside the Communist organisations themselves, 
A chapter on ‘“‘The Propaganda Trains”’ shows how these 
extraordinarily effective instruments are being modified 
and improved, and incidentally tells us that the Futurist 
artists, who were given a free hand in their original decoration, 
have now been displaced. As their Director, Burov, said 
to Mr. Ransome, “ At first we were in the artists’ hands: 
now the artists are in our hands.” The Communist dic- 
tatorship has applied itself to art; but, if we are to believe 
Mr. Ransome, the present result is an improvement. 


THE PIANO-PLAYER 


The Piano-Player and its Music. By 
Grant Richards. 6s, 


Mr. Newman defends the piano-player, and opens his 
defence with an assurance to the reader that he is not in 
the pay of “the makers.” That he should deem such an 
assurance necessary is evidence of the amount of prejudice 
which—in his view at any rate—the piano-player has still 
to overcome. But we rather fancy that in this he is some- 
what mistaken. Ten or fifteen years ago the case was 
different, but to-day the musicians are all converted, and 
to despise the piano-player has become the hall-mark of 
“refined” philistinism. ‘The piano-player has justified itself 
in the eyes not only of the public, but of the artists. 

The incontrovertible fact, as Mr. Newman says, is that 
‘“a reasonably good performance on the piano-player is 
a more artistic affair than nine performances out of ten that 
ane hears upon an ordinary pianoforte.” And when this 
most distinguished of contemporary musical critics adds 

I have often heard pianoforte playing at a concert that, if I had 
not seen the pianist, I should have taken for a mediocre performance 
on a piano-player ; and I have more than once heard, from behind 

a door, a piano-player performance that gave me no suspicion that 

a mechanical instrument was concerned in it, 
one is at least obliged to admit that whatever may be the 
limitations of the modern piano-player, it has won for 
itself already a perfectly secure place, of which no amount 
of “‘ superior ” criticism can deprive it. If its development 
should lead to the disappearance of the third-rate amateur 
pianist, and to the abolition of “ learning the piano ” from 
the routine curriculum of the ordinary girls’ school, who 
will deny its benefits;? 

The commonest complaint against the piano-player is, 
of course, that it is “mechanical.” Mr, Newman replies to 
this that 

for thousands of years man has been steadily increasing the quantity 
of mechanism he uses in order to make music, and the quality of 
the music has improved with the quantity of the mechanism. . . . 
The history of the best of the single instruments—the pianoforte— 
is the record of an incessant piling up of mechanism. After all, 
what is a pianoforte, in essence, but a dulcimer? Why all this 
elaborate mechanism for the mere striking of a piece of wire 2? Why 
not be satisfied with a little hammer held in the hand? Simply 
because the complicated mechanism of the pianoforte hits the wires 
better than the hand could do. 

But the piano-player, for all that it has achieved, is still 
in its infancy, and almost half of Mr. Newman's book is 
devoted to the suggestion of improvements, especially in 
the cutting and marking of the rolls. He points out that 
unless the time-signature is given it is extraordinarily 
difficult even for a good musician to play a new piece 
‘without even knowing whether the music will unfold 
itself in duple or triple time.” The main pedal effects also, 
he suggests, might be given by means of perforations, thus 
leaving the player free to devote more of his attention to 
the difficult niceties of the pedal. Again, in the catalogues 
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NEW NOVELS 
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THE WALL By John Cournos, Author of 
“The Mask.”” Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A clever satire upon our industrial civilisation. It is 
more than a realisation of the promise of its predecessor, 
“The Mask,’’ which is being translated for publication 
in five countries, 


SHADOW MOUNTAIN 
By Dane Coolidge. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
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THUVIA, MAID OF MARS 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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BANNERTON’S AGENCY 
By W. Pett Ridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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many uncommon happenings. 
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of rolls some system of “ grading” modern music should 
be adopted, so that in attacking, say, Debussy or Scriabin, 
the inexpert should not start with some difficult work 
which may lead him to forswear this or that composer for 
ever. 

Doubtless all these suggestions are very useful, but the 
most interesting feature of Mr. Newman’s book is his insist- 
ence upon the immense educational possibilities of the 
piano-player. He declares that in his wide experience of 
pianoforte students in conservatoires and elsewhere he has 
found that 99 per cent. of them are “ deplorably ignorant 
of music”; they have perhaps considerable technique and 
know a score of famous works fairly well, but outside that 
nothing. The piano-player has opened the whole world 
of music to everyone—for the first time. How many people 
of musical tastes living outside the great cities have ever 
had a chance of becoming acquainted with even that most 
famous of all musical works, the Ninth Symphony ? Already 
the effects of the piano-player are appreciable. 

Every roll-lending library tells the same tale of a steady improve- 
ment in the taste of those who have used it for some time. People 
begin with rag-time, go on to musical comedy, and from that to 
classical music. The rubbish simply cannot stand the amount of 
repetition it gets. 

Thus the public taste is being educated as it has never been 
educated before, and the number of people who take a 
genuine interest in good modern music is growing every 
day. Every school, urges Mr. Newman, should have its 
piano-player as well as its piano. A quarter of an hour a 
day of the piano-player, in the hands of a moderately 
accomplished performer, would give the modern child a 
repertory and a real knowledge of music, such as his parents 
could not have acquired in all their days. Hitherto, our 
educational system has produced every year a limited number 
of second-rate and third-rate amateur performers on the 
piano ; what it might far more easily produce is a multitude 
of first-rate listeners. No musician, indeed no one who takes 
any genuine interest at all in music, will question the benefit 
of the change. 

Mr. Newman writes with the conviction and persuasiveness 
of the enthusiast, as well as the knowledge of the expert, 
and his book is strongly to be recommended to educationists 
of every degree. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


London Days. By ArtuurR Warren. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Whatever may happen to fiction in these costly days, books of 
reminiscence will always command a public. We can do without the 
emotional adventures of Harry and Mildred—at worst, we can invent 
them for ourselves—but who could invent the story of John Burns 
and the new suit in which he appeared in the middle of the dock strike ? 
‘**He’s makin’ more’n sixpence out o’ us,” shouted one suspicious 
striker. ‘‘ Then,” said Burns, “ I had to explain that Madame Tussaud’s 
had given me a new suit so that they could put my old one on a wax 
figure of me!” The people Mr. Warren met in the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties included Tennyson, Whistler, George Meredith and Madame 
Patti. Of Tennyson he tells the story, amongst others, of a small-pox 
scare at Freshwater. Mrs. Cameron, ‘the first of the artist photo- 
graphers, and the celebrator of all the celebrated who came to visit 
the poet,” promptly rushed to Tennyson’s house with a stranger in 
tow. ‘* Alfred, ’'ve brought a doctor to vaccinate you; you must 
be vaccinated’! Tennyson, horrified, fled to an adjoining room and 
bolted the door after him. ‘ Alfred, Alfred,’ Mrs. Cameron called, 
‘I’ve brought a doctor. You must be vaccinated, you really must !’ 
There was no reply. ‘Oh, Alfred, you’re a coward! Come and be 
vaccinated!’ She won.” 


Economics for Beginners, By M. C. Burr. George Routledge 
and Sons. 4s. 6d. 

Every book of this description that we have ever read forces us to 
the conclusion that beginners should not study economics. The 
subject is one which some minds seem to absorb naturally and readily 
and which will never come within the comprehension of others. The 
first class do not need books “ for beginners,” the second can never 
profit by them. The professors of economics who set out to write for 
the average newspaper reader may indeed, by explaining economic 
terms, help him to understand what articles on such subjects as the 
German indemnity are trying to convey. But as such articles are, 
from the economic standpoint, mostly nonsense, the gain is not great, 





In economics, more perhaps than in any other subject, a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing. Our advice to a would-be “ beginner” in 
economics is, ‘‘ Read Mr. Bernard Shaw’s essay on ‘ Rent’ in Fabian 
Essays. If you do not understand this, you may as well leave the 
subject alone for ever; but if you do, go ahead and enjoy yourself.” 
Writers of elementary economic text-books generally make the mistake 
of insisting that economics is a difficult subject. In a sense, of course, 
it is, but it is more difficult for the professors than for the students, 
The intelligent student can easily understand the professor : the trouble 
is that the professor so rarely comprehends, or is even greatly interested 
in, the facts, 


A Lady Doctor in Bakhtiariland. By Exizasetu N. MacBean Ross, 
Parsons, 7s. 6d. 

An account of an Eastern people written by an Englishwoman has 
this advantage over the records of a man in the same country that she 
sees both sides of native life and, by penetrating the harems, makes 
the acquaintance of the women as well as of the men. According to 
Dr. Ross, many of the Bakhtiari women are exceedingly able. ‘‘ Sam- 
sam-os-Saltaneh (Prime Minister, 1911) is far from energetic, and his 
present position among the other Khans is due to the shrewdness of 
his wife, Bibi Sahab Tan, whom he constantly consults both by letter 
and telegram.” Another lady ‘‘ reads the newspapers with the most 
intelligent interest and is quite au fait with all the latest doings of 
our suffragettes.” Marriage between first cousins is very common, 
and Dr. Ross places it on record that no undesirable physical effects 
appear to follow; “‘In fact, I think the children of the cousin-marriages 
were on the whole superior in physique to the average.” Dr. Ross 
was a shrewd observer and interested in a great deal outside the bounds 
of her own profession. She appears also to have read most of the. 
authoritative writers on Persia, and does not hesitate to correct some 
of their details from her personal observation. ‘‘ Curzon has made 
the statement that Bakhtiari is nowadays merely a territorial desig- 
nation including all the dwellers in Bakhtiariland, whether Seyyeds 
Armenians or Persians. It would be interesting to hear the lurid 
remarks of a Khan if the term ‘ Bakhtiari ’ were applied to an Armenian 
in his presence !*’ The book, which is unfortunately undated, appears 
to have been written about 1911 and is now published after the author's 
death. 


With the Indians in France. By General Sir James WILLCOCEs. 
Constable. 24s. 

Any book which pays a tribute to the deeds and sacrifices of our 
Indian troops in the Great War is to be welcomed, but as one glanced 
at the cover of this book one could not help wondering whether the 
man in supreme command of the Indian Army Corps was the most 
fit person to pay that tribute, since duty prevented him from seeing 
the actual fighting. Weapologise forthe doubt. Sir James Willcocks 
took a profound interest in his troops, and is more than ready to credit 
them with the honour of their achievements. ‘“ I often feel,” he writes, 
‘that the rewards of senior Generals are seldom their own. If I 
had the power I would issue gazettes somewhat as follows: ‘ In recog- 
nition of the fine fighting qualities displayed by the — Army Corps 
during the battle of ——, the G.O.C. in Command is awarded, etc. 
He who has to make decisions under the stress of danger is the hero, 
and not the man far behind the guns!"’ Sir James Willcocks’ story, 
therefore, is not of the part which he played, but of the achievements 
of those under him, and is better worth reading than many of the 
books of war reminiscence that have passed through our hands. 


Labour as an International Problem. Edited by E. Jonn Soano. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

International Relations of Labour. By Davin Hunrer MILLER. 
Atrrep A. Knorr. New York. $1.50. 

There have been people perverse enough to say that the only righteous 
section in the Treaty of Vienna, and the only one of secular importance, 
was that of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. There may yet be those 
disrespectful enough to assert that nothing in the Treaty of Versailles 
deserves to survive except the clauses relating to Labour. What 
these clauses are, how they came about, and how far they have yet 
been carried into effect, is well explained in the series of well-informed 
and lucid papers that Mr. Solano has edited ; and, more popularly, 
in the Harvard lectures of Mr. D. H. Miller, who was Legal Adviser 
to the American Mission at Paris. Mr. Solano has got good essays 
out of Mr. Barnes, M. Vandervelde, Mr. Oka, and M. Albert Thomas, 
who took part in the framing of the Labour clauses and the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; as well as from Mr. H. B. Butler, M. Fontaine, 
and Miss Sophy Sanger, who are engaged in its administration. 
This volume is well written, authoritative and informative. It tells 
the reader what he needs to know about the Treaty, the Washington 
Convention and the International Labour Office. But it does more. 
It opens up a vista of possible far-reaching results on the condition 
of the wage-earners, the effective maintenance of a prescribed Standard 
of Life, and what may be called the deliberate “ canalisation” of 
competition throughout the world. 


Hamlet and the Scottish Succession. By Lizian Winstantey. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. net. 

In this book Miss Winstanley attempts, in general, to establish the 

importance of studying Shakespeare more from a historical point of view, 
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and, in particular, to show that to an Elizabethan audience Hamlet was 
a mirror revealing the contemporary history centred in the question of 
the succession after Elizabeth. 

The first part of the argument, allied with an appropriate, though 
overstrained, censure of the psychological criticism of modern times is, 
on the whole, convincing The introductory chapter, however, is carried 
too far to be of much support to her theories. She not only assumes 
too much knowledge on the part of an Elizabethan audience as, for 
example, in the question of Lear, but also in her analogies and proofs 
goes beyond what is reasonable. The theory of Shakespeare’s possible 
intention of portraying Othello as a villain is hardly feasible, and the 
analogy to the representation as hero of a Prussian negro officer on the 
stage in the Southern States of America has no bearings whatever on the 
play unless, of course, that officer was an American general. 

In the attempt to put forward Hamlet as a possible representation of 
contemporary Scottish history Miss Winstanley is not original. In 
1796 Plumptre drew similar parallels, and after him many comparisons 
have been drawn between various characters of the play and living 
personages. As regards the characters other than Hamlet, the very 
fact that they have been paralleled with many varying historical figures 
makes the argument less convincing. Hamlet is represented to be a 
fusion of James I. and Essex. It would be more natural to think of 
Shakespeare as led to take an interest in the Amleth saga owing to the 
parallels with history rather than to have taken the saga as a basis 
for a true historical drama. When minute and exhaustive research is 
made in an attempt to prove an already conceived theory, some sort 
of proofs can generally be found. Then it requires the same detailed 
research, seeking for contradictory material to disprove the theory. 
The weak points of the introductory chapter, the fact that for all but 
the main character other parallels have been found, and the occasional 
striving to draw analogies from superfluous material, as in the case of 
the murdered king’s religion, Hamlet’s lack of ambition, the undue 
reliance on Shakespeare’s departures from the original and his anachron- 
isms, so frequent in this period, tend to make less convincing the argu- 
ment that Hamlet is a definite representation of history. 

On the other hand Miss Winstanley, in her exhaustive study of mate- 
rials and in her masterly handling of them, clearly shows that Shake- 
speare was probably more indebted to contemporary history than our 
modern psychological criticism allows. She will not convince us, 
however, that the audience were intended to consider Hamlet as a 
political representation in favour of James I. The book is worth reading 
as a contrast and supplement to such criticisms as those of Coleridge 
and Dr. Bradley. 


Poems. By Epwarp L. Davison. London: G. Bell and Sons. 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. Davison’s poetry has at its best a soft melodiousness which is 
very agreeable. The forms he uses are largely traditional, and within 
them he is neither old-fashioned nor very modern. Readers of THE 
NEw STATESMAN may remember some of the poems, here reprinted, 
which first appeared in its pages, such as “ After the Rain ” and “ The 
Sunken City”: 

“. . , the climbing tentacles 
Of some sleep-swimming octopus 
Disturb a ruined temple’s bells 
And set the deep sea clamorous. . . .” 


Mr. Davison’s music is never slipshod ; indeed, he is, if anything, 
toe mature in his technique. One waits for him to write something 
a little more startling ; but meanwhile what he has written is soothing 
and sometimes memorable. 


THE CITY 


HE fact that one big undertaking after another is 
endeavouring to obtain large sums of money from 
the public on the security of debentures is a 
sufficiently clear indication that most industrial concerns 
find themselves in a tight financial position. Owing to a 
combination of unfortunate circumstances the difficult 
position of the Dunlop Rubber Company was made patent 
to the world, but many an adiy well-known concern 
finds itself embarrassed, owing to the fact that the demand for 
its products, and consequently the volume of its revenue, 
has been sharply reduced, while it is compelled to pay for 
raw materials purchased ahead some long time ago. 

In addition to the Dunlop forthcoming issue of £3,000,000 
of 8 per cent. debentures at 98 (which, in view of the magni- 
tude of the assets, is a well-secured investment), Lever 
Bros. have found it necessary to depart from their fixed 
policy of never issuing a mortgage security, by arranging 
for a public issue of £4,000,000 7 per cent, debenture stock 
at 925; as the company has asked the shareholders to 
authorise a total issue of £15,000,000 of debenture stock, 


it is evident that Lord Leverhulme’s ideas do not yet err 
on the side of modesty. Many people think that Lever Bros, 
is already too big, so big as to be unwieldy, and it may here 
be mentioned that information one gets from the inside of 
some of the big iron and steel concerns, which have been 
following a policy of absorption and amalgamation, is to the 
effect that these readjustments have, for the greater part, 
turned out to be merely financial, and that either local 
jealousies or lack of administrative ability have prevented 
the reaping of the advantages that should come from 
centralisation. Markets generally are as dull as ditchwater, 
and it is almost impossible to find any cheering factors as 
to the future ; many business circles are seriously perturbed 
at the appalling lack of vision and plenitude of greed revealed 
by the forecast of the Government’s proposals with regard 
to dumping, protection against depreciated exchanges, and 
protection of key industries. Every manufacturer naturally 
thinks that his own trade, if not positively a key industry, 
is at least the key to a key industry ; in fact, the only trade 
which cannot successfully establish its claim to the title 
appears to be the manufacture and cutting of keys ! 
* * * 


I have always maintained that for real political news 
one has to go to inner financial and manufacturing circles, 
the policy of the country in the really important things of 
life being framed not at Westminster or in Fleet Street, 
but in the board-rooms of the big centres of finance and 
industry. A sidelight on this is afforded by a note from 
the Dublin correspondent of a financial weekly, in which, 
dealing with the whisky trade (surely a key industry), 
and after informing us that the shares of the Old Bushmill s 
distillery were in demand and rose from 79s. to 85s., goes 
on to say: ‘‘ Despite rumours of prohibition being a big 
plank in the new Ulster Parliament a few months hence, 
Dunville’s are unaffected ; at £11 the return is 10 per cent., 
and the very fact that, apart from the company’s magnifi- 
cent reserves and the greatly improved demand, Sir James 
Craig, its chief director, will be the Unionist leader, encour- 
ages hope.”” On the other hand, the railway interests are 
much concerned by the report of the Colwyn Committee, 
and are mobilising all their forces to secure “‘ full justice ” 
to the railway companies and, if possible, to wreck the 
grouping scheme and do away with the compilation of the 
statistics forced upon them by the hated Transport Ministry. 


* * * 


Advices from the United States appear to indicate the 
beginning of a recovery from the worst of the depression, 
for prices of agricultural products are rising to some extent, 
and textile mills are slowly resuming work. What is 
happening is that mills mn | works manufacturing these 
classes of goods which were the first to slump are beginning 
to experience a revived demand, owing to the stocks of 
merchants and retailers approaching depletion, whilst 
those trades in which the decline in prices occurred more 
recently have not yet felt any improvement. All sorts of 
efforts are being made by producers to check the fall in 
prices; farmers are signing pledges to hold wheat back 
from the market, and tobacco growers have been attempting 
to bring about an agreement not to grow any crop at all next 
year. The following extract from the February letter of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York is inter- 
esting, and deals with the general situation : 


Not until the readjustment is completed will a real recovery 
set in. The chief obstacle to this completing is human stubborn- 
ness, ungrounded hope, unwillingness to look the facts in the face, 
reluctance of individuals to assume their inevitable share of the 
national loss. This is now a prevailing attitude among retailers, 
wage-earners and producers, and until all classes are willing to 
acknowledge the changed conditions, revival will be delayed. 

By refusing to lower their Page to correspond with wholesale 
declines, retailers dam up the flow of goods. Their policy gives an 
air of justice to the demands of wage-earners, who contend that 
they cannot accept wage reductions until the cost of living has 
come down, and while wholesale prices, according to Bradstreet’s 
index number, fell during the last half of 1920 by 36 per cent., the 
calculations .of the National Industrial Conference rd and of 
the Department of Labour show that the cost of living, as it actually 
affe the average working family, fell only 11 to 15 per cent. 
But labour cannot hope to wait until all retail prices have been 
reduced before accepting corresponding reductions. Nothing 
can be accomplished if each class insists that it shall not take losses 
until other classes have taken their losses first. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Sixteen Guineas. Prospectuses Eighteen Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 


inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 


St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


BIR KBECEK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 

Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London 
in the faculties of ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. Courses in 
Classical, French, English, German and ITALIAN LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE are open to non-University students. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp WoMEN STUDENTS 
{recognised by ths Board of Education). 

REPARATION, HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
wirely tor particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 


Wed., March 2nd, at 5.30 p.m., Public Lecture by MR. VALENTINE BELL, 
(Princ. L,C.C. Continuation School Whitechapel), on “THe Work oF THE ConTINvUA- 
TION SCHOOL.” 











NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in SwepisH Epuca- 
TIONAL GyMNasTics, MepicaAL Gymnastics and MAssaGE, Dancinc in all its 

branches, Games, Swimminc, ANATOMY, HyGieng, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Sec. 


pusuc SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 
also STAGE and CINEMA Training.—Marion McCarthy, 16 Hallam Street, 
Portland Place, W.1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 

M.A,—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


Ast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepictne, and Encineerinc for Men 

Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 
post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovet, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS.—Junior Form 
Mistress wanted on May 12th, able to take most practical subjects with 
children of 10, such as Nature Study, Geography, Handwork, Gardens, Salary 

according to qualifications and experience. —~saem 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS.—Girl Guides 
Captain or Lieutenant wanted on May 12th, able to look after poultry, children's 
pets, to teach elementary cooking, and to take Junior Games. Salary according 

to qualifications and experience. 
HE DIRECTOR OF THE ARMENIAN BUREAU recommends 
Translator, who also undertakes indexing and research. French, German, 
ow a. Spanish, Portuguese. Classical Scholar.—Miss Secpy, 57 Priory Road, 
DUCATED WOMAN wanted to help with -boy of four. 
E Vegetarian preferred, Should be domesticated. Music, gardening, an attraction, 
Living cott agefand fair salary cffered.—Mrs. Lupton, Frorfield, Petersfield. 


SCHOOLS. 











and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. 























ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 


school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. ie educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 
In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyv Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees. £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopoxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr. Trotter's Rhythmic method), EURHYTHMICS and MARGARET 

MORRIS DANCING taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French 
lady is in residence at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 








° = GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden 
Bucks. (removed from 15 & 17 Finchley Road, London) An experimental school 
offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES, Open-air 

classes, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing 

Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Montessori Depart. 

ment, Crafts. Boarding fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and 

ee I ioseems., viding and ’ pene : d en until 13. girls remain until 
. pus wi prepared for matriculation if aptitu orsuch w i 
Vacancies for boys 9 to 13. . ¥ 7 
Principals: The Misses Manvitve and Mrs. C. H. NicHoOLts. 


ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al] 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year, Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


S?: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 


Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Axice J. Rostnson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development gs individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development, 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 
external students. Principals: Miss THzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. EL tis. 




















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 





April 11. ITALY. Holiday tour to Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, etc 
24 days. 69 gns. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. Seville, Granada, Madrid, Algeciras. eic,, ete 
5 weeks. 125 gns. , 
June 2. LAKES. Italian and Swiss. 21 days. 49 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with Photographs, 
on application.— Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 


Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. 
M. Wuarrton, Acting Secretary, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EEL CULTIVATION. 

HE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
is now prepared to supply Elvers (Eel fry) at low prices to 
persons desirous of stocking their waters with eels. 

For full information apply, to the Fisheries Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 43, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 








Boarding-House. 
Separate tables.—Apply 











REFORMED INNS. 
A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
d by the People's Refreshment House Association Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
-R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

















—— COTTAGE in private park, 22 miles from London. 

Eight bed, two bathrooms. Furnished antiques. 8 gns. weekly one year.— 
Hope-Lewis, 147 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

\ I" 7ANTED, for May, June, or perhaps July, Bungalow or Cottage 
on river, near London, but as quiet as possible.—L. Kay, 52 Argyll Road, 
Campden Hill. W. 8. 

A SHOP, or ROOMS above a shop, wanted by a NEw STATESMAN 
reader who is an ophthalmic optician, fully qualified by recent examinations 
London or Suburbs or Provinces.—Box 638, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 

O LET off Baker Street, W.1. Sitting Room and Bedroom 
adjoining. Mayfair Ex. Own bath, geyser, gas. electric, in select house. Swit 
Literary or Professional man.—Box 639, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

ROS. with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 

Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square,“W.C. 1. 





Gas _ stoves.—Miss 





XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 10 x 8, 
4/9 ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 





Lix>o™ - HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal: Miss Ricuarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, Curnprook ROAD, GROVE ParK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, DatLcrozE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE Principat, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 














ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the Principat. 


ROHAM HURST, Durley Road, Bournemouth. Boarding House, 
five minutes from Sea and Winter Gardens. Every bedroom fitted with gas fire. 
Before April 18th apply to the acting secretary; after that date Croham Hurst will 

be under the personal management of Miss KaTHLEEN M. EL Is, to whom future 
enquires should be addressed. 


e TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX,” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx MUGGLESTONS. 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 








HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired,—A,. BLAKE, M,1.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 
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